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actions was inscribed; and he has been foU 
lowed by a succession of men, who would 
reflect credit and honour on any institution. 
Sensible as we are of the obligations conferred 
on the Society by each and all of those eminent 
persons, and mindfol as we shall ever be of the 
favour bestowed, and the assistance afforded, by 
them, we hesitate not to declare it as our opinion, 
that to none. Sir, is the Society more indebted, 
than to you. During* the many years that you 
have presided over us, repeated thanks, and 
reiterated applauses, have exhibited but a faint 
image of the general sentiment of approbation 
which your conduct has received, and to which 
it is justly entitled. We feel, however, that a 
more permanent testimony of the estimation in 
which your merits are held, is wanting ; and in 
dedicating to you this. Fourteenth Volume of the 
Transactions of the Society, and in conveying 
to the public, under the form of an address to 
you, such introductory remarks as have gene- 
rally formed the Prefaces of our successive 
publications, we are confident, that this de- 
parture from general usage will be only consi- 
dered as a feeble tribute of the hisfh sense which 
the Society entertains of the value of your occa- 
sional contributions* to our volumes ; of that 
ability with which you have ever fulfilled the 
* On the tabie^t of Indonog Coomioiis. 
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duties of the diair ; df that care and attentlorf 
which you have ever bestowed. on its interests) 
add, more than all^ of that zealoas attachment 
with virhic^h you have taken part in its success; 
and in a manner identified, with yoar own, its 
charactei' and repatatiani 

The present volume commehdes with the 
AnnualReportsof the years 1814 and 1815, in^ 
eluding, Bir, your Addresses to the Society at 
each Anniversary. There can be no doubt, that^ 
to these faithful itecords of the Transactions of 
the Society, your luminous and instructive 
speeches will give a strong additional interesti 

The very ingenious and scientific Essay^ 
(which makes a part of these transactions^) on 
the Diseases of Wheats was written in Accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Society^ that so 
important a subject should be well investigated, 
and in claim of one of its premiums^ To the 
honour of the author, the Rev. R. Hoblyn, and 
to the gratification of the Society, it obtained 
the premium. Although the Reverend and 
learned Author seems to think, that there is no 
cure for these diseases^ after they have shewn 
themselves in the plants much and valuable in- 
formation is to be g^ned by his accurate account 
of the cause, history, and progress, of the dis^ 
tempers to which wheat is subject. 
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To these succeeds an Essay on the Commu-* 
tation of Tithes. Here a few words* may be 
necessary^ as the Yiews and objects of the 
Society in offering premiums for the best Essay 
on thi$ sabject have been, by some, misun- 
derstood. It seems extraordinary, that the .system 
of tithes should be so commonly consitjered as 
affecting the Clergy only ; wliereas, in point 
of fact, a' considerable number of persons of aU 
ranks in the state, and of all the various profes-^ 
sions of christian belief liiroughqut the kingdom, 
are ratrteriaUy interested in the same question. 
But whethei' tithes be iu the hands of clergymen 
or laymen^ the revenues arising from them are 
as sacredly protected by law. and right, as thos^ 
of any body corporate, or of any individual, in 
the realm. This position it would be folly to 
doubt ; and in this Society at least, it has never, 
for a moment, been made a matter of question. 
Were any proof necessary pn this point, we 
might refer to the words of the premium itself;* 
and as far as you, Sir, as the head and organ 
of the- Society, • are concerned, nothing can 
more strongly mark your opinions, than the 
emphatic words made use of in your Speech 

• " The writers on this sul)j,eft will be exploded to point out the 
** best mode, either gradual or immediate, to be adopted for pro- 
"ducing the extindlion of Tithes; whereby the present proptietorsi 
f* whether clergy or laity, may receive a fair compensation." 



N, 



to the Soeietyi at the Annual Meetings 1814.t 
That the mode. of collecting this tax, or, per-^ 
haps, to speak in^r^ correctly, of raising this 
revenue, in attended with moral and political 
evil, seems to be, ^acknowledged on all hands ; 
and the Society hs^^ no other object, than to call 
forth the suggestions of those, who had consi- 
dered the subject, with respect to such remedies 
as, without infringing or diminishing, either at 
the present or any future period, any existing 
right, might obviate the evils which have com-, 
monly been . supposed to attach to the modus 
operandi of this burthen on tlic cultivator of 
the soil. That the views of the Society have 
not been generally mistaken, is proved by ^\\ 
of the many Essays which have been sent in 
claim of the premium; and it is a fact, worthy 
of observation, that of the four communications 
now and heretofore published in its volumes, 
two have been written by Clergymen of the Es- 
tablishment. As to the mode of commutation 
recommeiuled in either case, the Society is not 
at all accountable : it is always suificient to ob- 
tain a premium, that an Essay is the best, in the 
ppinioii of the majority of the Committee, of 

t " Still, however, do change ought to be made, until a secure, 
** honourable, and full equivalent, can be found ; and no plan 
*' should have his sandion, which did not effedlually proted, an4 
^^ adequately provide for, the just rights of the Clergy." 
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those Essays oi' Compositions, which are broug-hf 
into competition. You know^ Sir, that the 
Society has always desired it to be understood, 
that it is not responsible, as a Society, for de* 
tails of facts, or for opinions. Some copies of the 
Prize Essay on Tithes, contained in this volume, 
have been already printed; but the premium 
having been adjudged in its favour, it is, ac^ 
cording to custom, entitled to republication, and 
a place in this volume. Another Essay, and 
Also a Letter, on the same subject, will be found 
among the subsequent pages ; the former is the 
production of the Rev. C. Lewis, by whose 
permission it is printed ; the latter is addressed 
to the Committee by Thomas Edwards^ 
LL. D. 

The Society has continued to ofier its premiums 
" for the cultivation of Fiorin Grass," and they 
have been successfully claimed in three instances. 
The first Avas gained by Wm. Dickinson, esq; 
M.P. and is mentioned in the preface to volume 
13. The second by Sir J. C. Hippisley, hart. 
M. P. the report of whose experiment'appears in 
the present volume. Both these experiments 
were made on lands cultivated with stolones 
imported from Dn Kichardson^s farm in 
Ireland. With a view to make a comparison 
of the species or variety, a premium was ofiered 
for the cultivation of Fiorin from the indi- 
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genous plant growing in England. This third 
experiment was made by the Rev. W. B. 
Bart£R, whose report on the result obtained 
the prcmiam, and is here recorded. Thus three 
Vice-Presidents of the Society have put to the 
test of experiment the properties of the vege- 
table. Let the public form its own judgment. 
Whatever may eventually prove to be the just 
value of Fiorin, be it great, or be it small, the 
Society, even on the most unfavourable issuo, 
will have no reason to regret that it offered its 
premiums, and gave reward for trials by its 
adjudications. Its object is to elicit truth; and 
whether results be propitious, or the contrary, 
benefit is obtained for the community, who are 
taught either to adopt a good, or, without much 
individual loss, to avoid a bad, practice. 

From America we have been favoured by the 
Hon. Rich. Pkters, with a variety of green 
sands, accompanied with letters testifying the 
advantages agriculturists in the United States 
have experienced, from their being employed as 
manures on different soils : these have been sub- 
untted to Dr. Wilkinson, our chemical profes- 
sor's, examination . From the results of his anal vsis 
he finds them nearly to correspond with the green 
sand of Wiltshire. In the neighbourhood of 
Warminster, the intermixture of this sand with 
manure has been beneficially employed. We are 
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not infoi nied of any experiments having* been 
made in this country, relative to this green sand 
being used alone ; we hope that the observation 
of the American Agriculturists will excite in our 
farmers, whose lands may be situated in the 
vicinity of these sands, some attention to their 
properties as a manure. 

The communications on '* the Cure of the 
" Quarter Evil," on " the Marine Pea," and on 
" Burning' of Clay," and Mrs. Ibbetson*s 
paper "on suiting Plants to the Soil, &c." will 
)be found valuable to most readers j and may 
serve as hints to honorary and corresponding 
members, not to be sparing of their communica- 
jtions, as they will ever receive from the Society 
its thanks, and the notice due to their merits. 

According to the usual proceeding* of the 
Society, their " Report of the late Ploughing 
^* Match" is here given j by which it will be seen 
that, at every trial for the premiums, competition 
increases, and that much good (if it be only by 
teaching modes of abridging labour) is produced 
in every district where the meetings are held. 

The Society having been recently favoured 
with a letter from the pen of an esteemed and 
learned Vice-President, on the subject of the 
** Poor Iaws," which impose so great a burthen on 
agriculture; it is supposed, that the Author's 
judicious and correct observations will afford 
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gratification to the Members, and also to readers 

in general. 

It is painful to record the death of * any 
•valued member of this Society. The -particular 
loss now alluded to will be regretted by every 
member of the body. Since the last annual 
meeting, Mr. W. Matthews (one of the few 
survivors of the early subscribers, and who was 
for thirteen years the enlightened and efficient 
Secretary of the Society, which office he filled 
with distinguished and well-merited applause) 
has been removed from this bis scene of activity 
and usefulness. He continued until his death 
a highly useful member of this Institution, and 
contributed materially to raise it to that degree of 
eminence which it is acknowledged to possess, 
and which it was his ardent wish that it might 
ever maintain. Mr. Matthews was favoured 
by nature with a good understanding, which he 
improved by study arid unremitting industry from 
an early period; whereby he was peculiarly fitted 
for the important station assigned to him in this 
Society. In proof of this assertion, we have 
only to refer to his various communications, 
distinguished by good sense and philanthropy, 
which appear in our volumes. To the circle of 
this Society, widely difinsed as it is, the fame 
of Mr. Matthews was not confined; Foreign 
Societies appreciated his merits. On the 80th 
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of Nov. 178t^ he was admitted afi associate of the 
Royal Society of Lyons; and on the 5th of Nov. 
1801 9 he was elected an honourary member of 
the Dublin Society. On his private excellen- 
ciesy this is not the place to enlarge ; and of his 
unostentatious charities, the recollection of his 
modesty in the performance of them forbids any 
recital. By all who knew him his virtues will 
ever be held in respectful remembrance. In 
honourable testimony of his various talent s, and 
of the advantages derived from the constant 
exercise of them, apd also of our immixed esteem 
for his private worth, we must add our tribute 
of sincere regret for his loss; and as we know so 
well your high estimation of the deceased, we 
are sure that you will warmly coincide with us 
in this sentiment. 

In conclusion, we have to request that the 
Society will accept our congratulations on its 
present prosperity, and the welUfounded expec-* 
tation of its permanent stability. And here, Sir^ 
it would be injustice to you, to overlook the 
siiigular and essential services which you have 
uiforded to it on all occasions, and in particular 
the late renewed proof of your perpetual watch-* 
fulness over its interests. We allude to youp 
judicious and indefatigable exertions, by n^eaus 
of which our Funded Property, (endangered, \n 
the greatest degree, through the failure of our 



late bankers,) and all the dividends dae upon it, 
liave been completely recovered. 

That you. Sir, may be long preserved in life 
and health, and the Society continue to enjoy 
the im|>ortant benefit of your services, as its 
President, is the ardent wish of every Member 
of the Society, and of none more than 

Your most obedient, 

i\nd most humble Servants, 

C 6« GRAlt , 
W. B. BARTER, 
T, GRiEME, 
R. CRUTTWELL^ 
M. MAPLETOFT, 
W. H. DOUCE, 
CHAS. PARRY, 

3Iemhers of the Superintending Committee. 
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Article I. 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 1814, 

raiHE Annual Meeting of this Society was 
holden, at their Rooms in Hetling-House^ 
Bath, Dec. 13, 1814, 

Sir B. HOBHOUSE, Bart.M.P.F.R.;S. &c. 

President^ in the Chair i 



THERB WERE PRESENT ALSO, 



Earl of Cork, 

Right Hon. Lord Gwydir, 

Hod. E. J. Arundel^ 

Sir J. C. Hippisley, bart. 

M. R V. P. 
William Dickinson, esq; 

M. P. V. P. 
W, G. LangtoD, esq; M. P. 

V.P. 

VOL. XIV, 



W. Dyke, esq; V. P, 
Dr. Parry, V. P. 
C, G. Gray, esq; V. P. 
J. P. Paul, esq; V. P. 
SirJ. W.Smith, bart, V.P. 
Rev. W. B. Barter. V. P. 
T. Graeme, esq; V. P. 
Chas. Phillott,esq; V.P. 
Wm. Claviil, esq; V. P. 
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Rev. Sir Chas. Rich, bart. I J. R. Lucas, esq; 



P. W. Bnker, esq, M. P. 
T. G. Estcourt, esq; M. P, 
Major-Gen. Sir William 

Cockburn, bart. 
Sir Paul Bagott, 
General Fane 
General Michel, 
R. Astley, esq ; 



E. D. GrosTcnor, esq, 

Colonel Horner, 

Charles Knatchbull, esq; 

J, Benett, esq; President of 
the Wiltshire Agricul- 
tural Society, 

Gabriel Goldney, esq, 

J, W. Weston, esq; 



H. Biggs, esq; I J. Ensor, esq. 

And a large assemblage of Gentlemen of Landed Inte- 
rest from the Western and distant Counties. . 

Agreeably to the established form of tbe 
Society, the choice of officers took precedence 
in the order of business ; and SirB. Hobhouse, 
bart. M. P. &c. &c. was unanimously re-elected 
President of the Society. The Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected ; and the permanent Com- 
mittees were continued, with some alterations, 
and in some instances enlarged. 

A claim having been made by Sir J. C. Hip- 
pisley, for the premium proposed last year by 
the Society for the cultivation of Dr. Richard- 
son's Fiorin Grass, and a report in his favour 
having been made by a special Committee ap- 
pointed to view the «crop, the Meeting unani- 
mously agreed that the Premium be awarded to 
him. When the premium had been thus ad- 
judged, Sir John stated that it was his intention 
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to accept of half that sura only, which he would 
appropriate as a reward to his Farm Servants, 
for their attention in the experiment; and 
would leave the other half in the hands of the 
Society, to be given ^^ for the best Essay ^ or Re^ 
*^ portf founded on the Writer s own experience^ 
" on the CuUivalion and Application of Fiorin 
** Grass to the useful purposes of the farm and 
•* dairy. '^ Sir John at the same time laid before 
the Society a very particular statement of the 
progress and result of his experiment j and ex* 
hibited some butter, of most delicate flavour, 
made from cows fed on fiorin grass exclusively. 
The Society, ever mindful of the wish ex- 
pressed by their Royal Patron that their at- 
tention should be directed to the cultivation of 
Dartmoor; and having for many years ])roposed 
premiums for various crops to be raised thereon, 
8uch as were thought most likely to be brought 
to perfection in any part of that district, none 
of which premiums have been claimed ; this 
year proposed as a subject for the Prince Re- 
gent's premium, ** the best Treatise on the Soil 
" and Climate of Dartmoor, founded on ob- 
** servations and local knowledge, explanatory of 
** the cause or causes which have prevented the 
** whole or any considerable part of that extensive 
" district from having been brought into cul- 
** tivation ; of the best means of counteracting, 

B 2 
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'^ if any be pi*acticable, such cause or causes; 
** and generally, as far as the strata of terrene 
'^ substances and atmospheric influence are 
'* concerned, pointing out in what manner it is 
<* most likely that the one may be meliorated, and 
'* the other rendered less noxious to vegetation. 

The subject of the Commutation of Tithes 
(by the promise of a high honorary reward 
from the Society) having engaged the attention, 
and drawn forth the abilities, of several good 
writers; it had become the task of a special 
Committee to investigate the merits of not less 
than six treatises in claim of the Bedfordean 
Oold Medal. After very mature deliberation^ 
the Committee recommended one, whose signa* 
ture corresponding with a sealed paper which 
contained the writer's name, was found to have 
been written by John Benett, esq; of Pit-House : 
to John Benett, esq; therefore, the Bedfordean 
Gold Medal was unanimously awarded for ** the 
<* best Treatise on the Commutation of Tithes." 

A motion was then made by J. Ensor, esq; 
of RoUesby-Hall, in Norfolk, seconded by J. 
Webbe Weston, esq; of Sutton-PIace, Surry, 
and adopted by the Society, that a Petition 
should be immediately prepared for a Commu- 
tation of Tithes, founded on the principles of 
the said essay. A petition is accordingly prepa- 
ring, which in a few days will be laid on the 
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table in the Society's Rooms, for the signatarea 
of those who may approve, whether members 
of the Society, or otherwise* 

So much information, and so many good hints, 
having been acquired from the perusal of all the 
Essays on the Commutation of Tithes, the sub* 
ject for the Bedfordean Gold Medal has been 
exchanged for the <^ best Essay on the Corn- 
** Laws, with reference to the present times." 

On the motion of Mr. Ensor, seconded by 
Mr. Benett, of Pyt-House, it was agreed that 
Petitions to both Houses of Parliament be forth- 
with prepared, praying them to take into their 
immediate consideration the present distressed 
state of the agricultural interests of the king* 
dom, and to adopt such measures as in their 
wisdom may appear most expedient. Such pe- 
tition having been prepared, received the sanction 
of the Society ; and now lies at Hetling-House 
for the signatures of the Members, and others* 

To the Society had also been presented an 
*^ Essay on the diseases of Wheat," in claim of a 
premium. After an attentive examination of 
this Essay, which evinced great depth of science, 
with much practical knowledge, a special Com- 
mittee recommended it for the premium. The 
Annual Meeting confirmed the same, namely, 
a Piece of Plate, value Fifteen Guineas, to the 
author, the Rev. Robert Hoblyn. 
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After confinning these Premiums, the Meeting 
adopted the recommendations of Committees 
and General Meetings, respecting claims which 
occurred under the stated Classes arranged in 
their Premium Book, as follow : 



Under Class I. {Agricultural Operations.) 

To the successful candidates at the Ploughing 
Match in May last ; namely, 

John Benett, esq; Pyt-house, first premiun^. 
Five Guineas. 

To Philip Whitaker, Bratton, second ditto, 
Three Guineas. 

To George Rogers, manager of the first 
plough, a Coat and buttons, and One Guinea. 

To John Newman, the manager of the second 
plough, a Coat and buttons. 

To six other ploughmen. One Found Ten 
Shillings. 

The Premiums for Shearing at the Cattle- 
yard, during the June Meeting of the Society, 
were awarded as follow : 

To George Ford, the first premium, a Coat 
and buttons, and One Guinea. 

To Abraham Ford, the second premium, a 
Coat and buttons. 

To Thomas Tyley, a Jacket and Buttons, 
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To James Tyley, for bringing 30 dieep for 
the experiment, Two Guineas^ 

[The method of Shearing prescribed by the 
Premium was allowed by the operators to ex* 
ceed the mode to which they had been accus- 
tomed, better ada^ited to profit the farioer, and 
to set forth the excellence of their workmanship.] 

ToThomasTyley wasawarded Ten SkiUiagSj 
and to James Weeks, Five Shillings^ for their 
zealous attempts. 

To Mary Long, for reaping seven acres and a 
half of wheat in a skilful manner, during the 
late harvest. Two Guineas. 

Under Class III. {Crops and Plantations.) 

To John Benett, esq; for raising a crop of 
Turnips, by the Northumberland culture, for 
spring feeding, Ten Guineas. 

The examining- Committee reported that the 
weight of the turnips exceeded 38 tons per acre; 
raised on a farm remarkably clean, and in the 
highest state of cultivation. 

Under Class IV. (Live Stock.) 

To Charles Gordon Gray, esq; for exhibiting 
the best sample of Neat Cattle for breeding, a 
premium of Tea Guineas. 
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To Mr. Hughes, for the best Fat Ox, a pre - 
inium of Eight Chiineas. 

To his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, socond* 
best ditto, a premium of Four Chiineas. 

To John Benett, esq; for a Fat Ox, a bounty 
of Three Guineas. 

To John Benett, esq; for the best Fat Heifer, 
a premium of Eight Guineas. 

To John Beuetty esq; for a Fat Cow, a pre- 
mium of Five Guineas. 

To Mr. Hughes, for a spayed Heifer, a pre- 
mium of Eight Guineas. 

To Charles Gordon Gray, esq; for the best 
Fat Steer, a premium of Ten Guineas, 

[It is to be noticed that the premium for the 
best Fat Cow was adjudged to Mr. Brooke, but 
it appearing to the Meeting that he could not^ 
according to the Rules, receive it, because he 
had obtained a premium' for a similar object 
last year, the premium was transferred to John 
Benett, esq. In consideration, however, of the 
very surpassing excellence of Mr. Brooke's 
animal, the Society awarded to him a bounty 
of Five Pounds.] 

To Wm. Tinker, esq; for exhibiting a pen of 
ten Merino Ewes for breeding, bred by himself, 
a premium of Six Guineas. 

To II. Biggs, esq; a pen of South-Down 
Ewes, Ten Guineas. 
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To Mr. Isaac Kendall, second-best ditto^ 
Three Guineas. 

To Mr. D. Hay ward, for the best fat Wether 
Sheep, Six Guineas. 

To John Wiltshire, esq; for the second-best 
ditto. Three Guineas. 

To John Cann, esq; for the best Fat Ewe, 
Four Guineas. 

(Extra Stock.) 

To an unknown exhibitor of a Devon Ox, a 
bounty of Five Guineas. 

To Wra. Tinker, esq; for a Ram, and three 
Merino Wethers, a bounty of Three Guineas. 

Under Class V. (Wool) 

To Mr. Christopher Garrett, for exhibiting 
six fine-woolled Shearling Rams at the June 
Meeting, a bounty of Teti Pounds. 

To Wm. Tinker, esq; for exhibiting the finest 
Fleece from a British Ram, a premium of Five 
Guineas. 

To ditto, for a British Ewe, a premium of 
Three Guineas. 

Under this class of Premiums, several pieces 
of Navy Blue Cloth were exhibited. The ex- 
hibitor to whom the premium was adjudged was 
the manufacturer of the succesisful piece last 
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year, and consequently could not, according to 
the Rules, be entitled to the premium. To 
prevent the recurrence of these circumstances, 
it is hoped that claimants for any of the pre- 
miums of the Society will msike themselves 
acquainted with the Rules; which they may do 
without difficulty, by applying to the Secretary, 
who has always books to deliver to those who 
will apply for them. 

Under Class IX. (^Industry and 
Good Behaviour.) 

To Robert Pinckney, for 45 years faithful 
servitude in husbandry, Three Guineas. 

To ditto, as labourer in husbandry, and 
bringing up 7 children, without parochial aid. 
Three Guineas. 

To John Parsons, for 56 years faithful servi- 
tude in husbandry. Three Guineas. 

To the Old-Cleeve Female Friendly Society, 
Ten Guineas. 



(Mechanics.) 

To Hugh Carson, the inventor of a windmill, 
on a new construction, a model of which was 
exhibited to the meeting, a bounty of Fivt 
Pounds. 



During the Meeting, Dr. Wilkinson presented 
to the Society . an interesting paper from the 
hand of a scientific Female Honorary Corres- 
pondent, Mrs. Agnes Ibbetson. This subject 
■was referred to the Superintending Committee. 
The thanks of the Meeting were given to Mrs. 
Ibbetson for this communication j and to Dr. 
Wilkinson for presenting it, and making some 
brief remarks on its contents. 

Resolved unanimously, that the Thanks of 
the Society now assembled at their Anniversary 
Meeting be given to the Superintending Com- 
mittee, for their constant attention to the affairs 
of the Society, and for the zeal they invariably 
manifest to support its dignity and prosperity ; 
and particularly for the very great pains they 
have taken to render the Cattle-yard a commo- 
dious and safe receptacle for the objects ex- 
hibited for Premiums, and for those regulations 
which have facilitated, beyond the experience 
of former years, the business of the judges ; as 
well as for the comfort also consequently ren- 
dered to gentlemen who delight to view the 
improved and improving state of the country in 
point of live stock, of which this year's exhi- 
bition has afforded a pleasing example. 

Resolved unanimously, that the Thanks of the 
Society be given to the Committee appointed 
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to adjudge the premium? for Live Stock, for the 
skill and impartiality manifested therein. 

Resolved unnaimously, that the Thanks of the 
Society be given to all the permanent and occa- 
sional Committees employed in the aflairs of 
the Society. ■ 

Resolved unanimously, that a Silver Bedfor. 
dean Medal be presented to Dr. Cogan, a 
veteran and zealous member of this Societj , as 
a testimony of the high respect the Society feel 
for his merits and past services. 

Resolved unanimously, that Dr. Wilkinson 
be requested to accept the situation of Chemical 
Professor to the Society, deemed vacant by the 
removal of Mr. Boyd from England. 

The Thanks of the Meeting, with a Silver 
Bedfordean Medal, were voted to Mr. Thomas 
King, statuary, of Walcot-House, Bath; for a 
plaster bust of their late much-honoured Vice- 
President, Mr. BiUingaley, which was presented 
by him to the Society. 

Resolved unanimously, that the Thanks of 
the Society be given to Wm. Clark, esq; for an 
« Essay on the Management and Relief of the 
'* Poor," under the signature « Philopolites." 

Resolved unanimously, that the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount CasUereagh be elected an Hono- 
rary and Corresponding Member of this Society. 
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The following^ gentlemen have become Mem- 
bers of this Society since the last Report : 

Right Hon. the Earl of Cork, 

Hon. J. E. Arundel, 

Sir F. F. Baker, bart. 

Cien. Sir Brydgea Henniker, bart. 

Count Orloff. 



Charles Hassell, esq; 
A. S. Lillingstone, esq; 
Henry Lys, esq; 
G. Lawrence, esq; 
Alex. Erskine, esq; 
John Myer, esq; 
Capt. John Parish, 
Joha Pearce, esq; 
General Fane, 
General Michel, 
Pr. Gaitskell, 



Rev. Wm. Battell» 
Wm, Brown, esq; 
Joshua Cuff, esq; 
T.W. Dyke,csq; 
J. Goodford, esq; 
J. E. Strickland, esq| 
Laylor Cooke, esq; 
Samuel Davis, esq; 
Walter Long, esq; 
Mr. Thomas King« 



The Thanks of the Meeting were unanimoasly 
given to the President, for the zeal and ability 
he at all times exerts for the welfare of the 
Society, and in particular for the signal care 
and vigilant attention he has shewn in the 
course of this year to its interests. 

The Thanks of the Meeting were also una« 
nimously given to Sir J. C. Hippisley, bart« 
V. P. who, during a short time that the Presi- 
dent was obliged to be absent, took the chair. 

By order of the Society, 

R. RICARDS, Secretary, 
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Sketch of the President's^ Sir Benjamin Hob- 
hocse's, Speech, vpon his Health being 
proposed after Dinner at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society. 

He expressed himself greatly obliged to 
the Hon. Baronet (Sir J. C. Hippisley) for 
having proposed his health, and to the whole 
company for the very flattering manner in which 
tliat toast had been received. He said, the Hon. 
Baronet was correct in stating it to be the tenth 
time that he (Sir B. H.) had the honour of being 
unanimously elected President of this ancient 
and respectable Institution ; and he added, thatf 
although it was very easy to find among their 
numbers a President endowed with greater 
powers of usefulness, yet he would defy them to 
find one, who would set a higher value upon 
their good opinion. That good opinion he was 
sure he could not lose, unless he should deserve 
to lose it; and, therefore, if an event, of so sad 
a nature to him, could happen, he should have 
to attribute the blame entirely to himself; he 
should sink low, indeed, in his own estimation. 
But he trusted that such an event was not within 
the bounds of possibility ; for it should ever be, 
as it had hitherto been, his constant endeavour to 
deserve the confidence which had been reposed 
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iu him, and to merit the coatinuaoce of their 
favour. He was most happy to find that his 
humble services were still so acceptable to them; 
and to perceive that so lively and so warm an 
interest in his health and welfare was still taken 
by a body of gentlemen, so eminejit for their 
intellectual powers, their public spirit, and their 
private worth. The repeated proofs of their 
esteem and approbation affected him deeply; 
they impressed him with gratitude aud pride ; 
they constituted more than an adequate reward 
for the little aid which he afforded to the Society; 
and incited him to make, if possible, still greater 
exertions in furtherance of the important national 
purposes, for which it was established. 

In noticing the events which had taken place 
since the celebration of the last anniversary, the 
most prominent, and the most pleasing, he ob- 
served, was the restoration of peace in Europe ; 
would that he could say in every quarter of the 
globe ! As men, we might, however, congra- 
tulate ourselves that the sphere of devastation 

• 

and bloodshed was become more limited, and as 
Britons, we might be proud of the leading part 
which this kingdom had taken in procuring the 
accomplishment of that blessing ; but as mem* 
bers of an Agricultural Society, we had not as 
yet, nor as yet could it have been expected, any 
reason to rejoice iu the event. Peace had usually 
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proved herself to be the fostering support of 
agriculture, andofall those arts which conduced 
to the dignity, honour, and prosperity of nations. 
Public burthens were diminished; the large sums« 
annually raised for the purposes of war, were 
expended in the internal impi'ovement of the 
country; the wealth, set free from taxation, was 
converted to the encouragement of agriculture^ 
the strongest and most durable basis of national 
strength, and independence. Such were the 
usual consequences of peace ; whether such 
would hereafier become our happy condition 
time would shew j at present^ the agriculturist 
bitterly lamented that he had invested his capital 
in land ; it was notorious that his situation was 
most wretched. The severe distress of the landed 
interest was a subject of vital importance, and 
had already properly engaged the attention of 
both^Houses of Parliament : whose Committees 
had collected a great body of evidence, and 
were to resume their labours during the present 
session. Printed copies of that evidence he had 
transmitted to the Secretary, for the information 
of the Members. It gave him great pleasure to 
observe, that this respectable Society had de- 
termined to second the efforts made in Parlia- 
ment by the friends of agriculture ; and that a 
Petition to the Legislature, to take into conside- 
ration its depressed state, and grant relief, had 
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been this day presented to, and approved by, thd 
Annual Meeting^. Numerous had been thi? 
petitions against any alterations in the Corn 
Laws ; and if the agriculturists, who at present 
suffered so much, did not bring forward counter 
petitions, it might be urged by their opposersin 
Parliament, that they were sensible they had no 
rational ground of complaint. Their enemies 
out of Parliament had made use of many allega- 
tions in their petitions, which, when the oppor- 
tunity of verifying them was afforded, they made 
no attempts to substantiate. Let those engaged 
in agriculture shew that they sustain real evils, 
and not merely bring them under the view of 

Parliament, but adduce clear proof of their 
existence. The question was not to be decided 
by numbers, and by noise ; it was not of that 
easy and uncomplicated nature, as was imagined. 
Although it was very desirable that grain, the 
food of man, should be provided for the nation 
at the cheapest possible rate, yet the interests of 
the country made it his duty to add, that it should 
not be cheaper than was consistent with the 
certainty, steadiness, and permanency of sup- 
ply ; or, in other words, with due encouragement ' 
to our own agriculture. — (Hear! Hear! Hear!) 
But he would enter no further now into the 
question* Indeed the hour of conviviality was 
not the most proper time for a long and elabo- 

VOL,, XIV. C 
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f rale (lijfcoiirse. The subject was in flie busf] 
loud fittest liauds, iii the hniids of Fnrlmaieiit. 
I JTis ai'dcril hnpo wns, tluit ihe cxainiantloii would 
[ l)t;comptcte, uiid lead into a revision of the wliote 
I body of our Corn Laws; and his fervent prayer 
I was, that the [Measures which should be adopted* 
I mig'lit prove conducive to the {general good of 
I the nntioit. 

He further ottsenrcd, that it was also n soured I 
r of ^mti6cat)un to hioi to witnc&s their adoptiun^ ^ 
[ this day, of a resolution to petition Parliaineut 
I for a Cominutatitm of Tithe. He was sorry, 
L after what hu had stated last year, to be called 
[ upon to repeat, (but he found it necessar)', in I 
I consetpiuncc of what passed this niornin|»^, to 
[ {piard himself a^inst misconception,) tlint until 

« substitute, securing the rightii of all ihu tilhc- 
loument, and gtviug them an honourable and U- 
f beral equivalent, could be found, he would rather I 
I Iruar, great as it undoubtedly was, the pressure of j 
I the existing- evil. (An vmt-ersat rrg of HearX) f 

Although he knew that they had alwuys agreed 1 
I with hiiQ in that opinion, it was still gratifving 

to him to receive thi« renewed proof of it. H« 
I then cnlat^;«d upon the mischiefs attending I 

'J'ithe ; which mischiefs were, he said, aggra- 
f rated by renderir^ it liable lo the duties on pro- I 
L perly. On what principle this was done, he i 
I could not divine. Tithe, to the payer, was 
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either a diminution of profit^ ot an addition to 
his loss* It seemed to him a solecism in finance 
to tax, not the cultivator's profits, but his out- 
goings ; not what remained with him after every 
deduction, but what was taken from him, or, ia 
other words, the deduction itself ; but to tax his 
loss was ^ to add hardship to hardship, and to 
annex punishment to misfortune. He should 
liail the day when this subject of Tithe, in all its 
bearings, should be, by some man of genius and 
eloquence equal to the arduous task, introduced 
into either of the branches of the Legislature. 
Then the Essays, which had received the pre- 
miums, or notice, of the Society, would lend a 
powerful aid to the cause ; then the labours of 
the Tithe Committee, in corresponding with 
various parts of the country, would be duly esti- 
mated, and received with the praise, to which 
they were so justly entitled. If once he could 
see Parliament seriously engaged in devising a 
commutation for this worst mode of provision- 
ing the Clergy, he should think that his hopes 
were accomplished ; he should anticipate the 
blessings which were to follow ; he should anti- 
cipate the cultivation of our wastes with redou- 
bled spirit, and an unbounded influx of wealth 
into the nation. ^^ May the happy day be not far 
distant." (Hear! Hear! Hear!) 

c 2 
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He next adverted to the Cattle Shew; and 
expressed his satisfaction that so 'uncommonly 
largfe a number of Live Stock, some of which 
was of excellent quality, was this year exhibited 
foi* the prizes of the Society. He attributed 
this advantage to the good accommodations 
lately built in the Cattle-Yard for the reception 
of the Stock, the largeness of the premiums, and 
the liberality with which unsuccessful candidates 
were treated. 

He would trouble them with only one or two 
more observations. He was proud to see him- 
self surrounded by so many distinguished cha- 
racters ; and when he considered how many of 
tlie same description were, elsewhere, at this 
time assembled, in pursuit of the same laudable 
undertaking, [he was supposed to allude to the 
Smithfield Club, which was then holding: its 
annual meeting in London ;] he reflected with 
satisfaction that this country produced men, not 
only eminent in war, and in raising the glory of 
the nation, but in the improvement of Agricul- 
ture, and the useful Arts. — The labours of the 
Society were, he said, of the highest order j they 
not merely concerned our own nation, but the 
world in general ; whose welfare and happiness 
principally depended on the choice of the best 
means of securing a certain and ample supply 
of the first necessaries of life. He rejoiced that 
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their endeavours to promote the admii'able ob- 
jects of the Institution had been so successful '^ 
he had the delight of often hearing them made 
the theme of sincere and warm applause. If 
it should be asked, by what means and causes the 
Institution had obtained so sfreat a deo:ree of 
celebrity, the answer was plain, and obvious. In 
the selection of their principal premiums, they 
had always looked to important objects. They 
had made it their principal end to obtain facts ; 
without which, as a basis, the superstructure 
must soon fall to the ground. In the conduct of 
experiments they had inculcated, that as little as 
possible should be left to subordinates and infe- 
riors, lest different results should appear to flow 
from the same trials ; and they had ever consi* 
dered that a frequent, a very frequent recurrence 
of the same results was necessary to the esta- 
blishment of any theory, or system. The Mem- 
bers of theit Committees were peculiarly fitted 
for the duties, which they were called upon to 
discharges and their judges were not only able, 
but fair and impartial men, who made it a prac- 
tice not to recommend a prize to be awarded, 
unless adequate merit was discovered. In the 
admission of Papers into their volumes^ they 
had wisely been nice, and discriminating ; for 
the permanent character of the Society was 
determined by the publication of then* transac- 
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tions ; and he trusted they would never depart 
from this most important part of their duty. 
Such wer^ the means by which the Society had 
risen so high in the public estimation ; but the 
cause was in themselves ; the cause was in their 
judgment, and zeal, which had so happily de-» 
vised, and so promptly and so perseveringly exe- 
cuted those judicious measures. He was 
thoroughly persuaded that their ardour would 
never grow cool, and that their efforts would 
never slacken, ** while there was one acre of 
" ground capable of higher cultivation, or one 
•* article of skill, or industry, short of its utmost 
'* possible perfection." The little assistance 
which he could bring into the service, should 
never be wanting. They might ever rely, that 
they would find in him the same zeal and devo-» 
tion to the cause, and the same personal good- 
will towards themselves. (Repeated bursts of 
applause.) 



/ 
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Article II. 



Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 181 5. 



fBlHE Annual Meeting of this Society was 
-■- holden, at their Rooms in Hetling-House, 
Bath, December 19, 1815, 

Sir B.HOBHOUSE, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. &c. 

President, in the Chair; 

r 

THERE WERE PRESENT ALSO, 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset. 
Rt. Hon the Earl of Cork. | Rt. Hon. Lord G wydir. 



Sir J.C.Hippisley,bt. M. P. 

V. P. 
W. G, Langton, esq; M. P. 

V.P. 
Dr. Parry, V. P. 
C. G. Gray, esq; V. P. 
J. P. Paul, esq; V. P. 
Sir J. W. Smith, bart. V. P. 
Rev. W. B. Barter, V . P. 
Sir Alexander Hood, bart. 
Sir Wm. Cockburn>bart» 
Sir J. Hawkins, bart. 
Rev. SirChas. Rich, bart. 



Sir Wm. Wynn, 
T. Galley, esq; M. P. 
General Michel, 
Colonel Horner, 
J. W. Weston, esq; 
John Ensor, esq;. 
G. R. Seymour, esq; 
Charles Knatchbull, esq^ 
H. Biggs, esq; 
Richard Spooner, esq; 
J. H, Moggridge, esq; 
John Benett, esq; 



Joseph Bissett, esq; 

And a numerous assemblage of Agricultural Gentlemen 
from the Western and distant Counties. 
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The business of the day commenced by 
choosing Officers of the Society; when Sir B, 
HoBHOUSE, bart, M.P. F.R.S* &c, was re- 
elected President with unanimous approbation. 
The Superintending Committee was also re- 
elected and enlarged, together with the other 
permanent Committees, for the more easily 
executing the concerns of the Society in the 
different departments. 

The President communicated to the meeting 
of yesterday, that his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset was desirous of giving a Premium 
of Fifty Guineas, in aid of the great purposes 
for which the Society was established; and that 
to themselves, whorn he considered the best 
judges, he entirely left the choice of the subject. 
—The meeting voted their unanimous thanks to 
his Grace the Duke of Somerset for his liberal 
donation, and also for having so handsomely 
committed to their directions the mode of its 
application. 

The circumstances in which the Agricultural 
Interest is placed at the present period attracted 
(as was anticipated) a large number of Members 
of the Society, to devise what course would be 
proper to pursue in such distressful times. The 

^sine^s was brought forward by Richard 
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Spboner, esq; in a speech full of alarming 
truths as to the present state of the farming in. 
terest, and pourtraying the awful consequences 
that might follow, if some means were not adopted 
for its relief. His speech exhibited an extensive 
knowledge of the subject, was eloquent and 
animated, and he concluded with moving, *^ That 
" the present depressed state of the Agricultural 
** Interest of the country imperiously demands 
** the immediate consideration of the Legislature. 
** — That this meeting looks with confidence to 
his Majesty*s Ministers for promoting relief 
from as large a part as possible of those bur-- 
" dens which more immediately fall upon the 
" tenantry of the kingdom; particularly the Tax 
" called the Tenant's Property Tax, the Taxes 
'* on Malt, Salt, and Horses used in husbandry, 
** —That our President be requested to make 
^* known to his Majesty's Ministers, through the 
" medium of his Majesty's Secretary of State 
'* for the Home Department, this resolution en- 
" tered into by this most ancient Society, insti* 
^' tuted for the promotion of Agriculture, Arts« 
*^ Manufactures, and Commerce, emanating from 
'* and comprehending all the western counties of 
" this kingdom."-— Carried by a considerable 
majority. 

The Meeting having taken into consideration 
the Report of the Tithe Committee, and tba 
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^aestiou proposed by them to the Meeting, re- 
solved that it would be inexpedient to enter upon 
so great an expense as would be incurred by 
further proceeding with the preparation of a Bill 
to be presented to Parliament; but that the 
important subject of a Commutation of Tithe$ 
be referred to the same Conunittee for the ensu« 
ing year, with authority to alter the Petition, and 
to consider whether any and what measures are 
proper to be adopted. John Benett, esq; was 
added to that Committee* 

The Society having continued their promise 
of premiums for experiments on Fiorin Grass^ 
the Rev. Mr. Barter presented an Essay or Report 
to the meeting on its cultivation and application. 
Former premiums have been awarded for expe- 
riments on the fiorin imported from Dr. Richard. 
son's farm in Ireland. The present experiment 
was with the indigenous plant, the Agrastis Sto^ 
hnifera of England. In this report are pointed 
out, the nature of the soil best adapted to its 
cultivation; the manner of planting itj it» 
management through the different seasons ; the 
{uxuriance of the crop ; its expense, in comparison 
with common hay ; and the general result of the 
experiments. The premium claimed was awarded j 
and confirmed, as will appear in the following 
list of premiums and bounties confirming the 
recommendations of General Meetingfs and Com- 
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mittees through the past year, arranged as the 
classes occur on the Premium Book, namely, 



Under Class I. f Agricultural Opei^ations.) 

To the successful candidates in Shearing, per- 
formed at the Cattle Yard during the Society** 
Meeting in June, as follows : 

To Abraham Ford, the first premium, a Coat 
and buttons, and One Guinea. 

To Thomas Tyley, the second premium, a 
Coat and buttons. 

To Samuel Scrivens, the third premium, a 
Jacket and buttons. 

To James Weeks, a gratuity of Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence, for his attendance and lau-* 
dable attempt at improvement. 

To — Tyley, a boy about twelve years of age, 
for exemplifying great dexterity in winding up 
the fleeces, a gratuity of Five Shillings. 

To Ann Smith, of Bratton, for reaping 7 A. 
1 R. 7 P. of wheat during the late harvest, a 
premium of Two Guineas. 

Under Class II. (Soils and Manures.) 

To the Rev. J. Cockin, for the discovery of a 
new manure, and disclosing* it to the Society, a 
premium of Five Guineas. 
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Under Ci^ss III. (Crops and Plantations.) 

To Wm. Tinker, esq; for raising a crop of 
Swedish Turnips^ a bounty of Six Guineas^ 



Under Class IV. (Live Stock. J 

To Mr. John Eason, for exhibiting the best 
Bull, Cow, and Offspring, all of the same breed, 
(the Devon,) the President's pren^ium, v^ae 
Twenty Guineas. 

To Mr. John Walker, a meritorious compe«- 
titor for the same premium, for exhibiting a BuU, 
Cow, and Calf, of the Herefordshire breed, 
(recommended by the judges) a bounty of Five 
Guineas. 

To Mr, George Garlick, for the best Fat Ox, 
as feeder only, a premium of Eight Guineas. 

[This Ox was of the Glamorganshire breed, 
and in the words of the Committee, " too 
" much cannot be said of its merits."] 

To Mr. James Smith, for a Fat Ox, of the 
French and Devon breed, a bounty of Five Pounds, 

To Mr. John Walker, for the best Heifer, of 
the Herefordshire breed, (jis breeder and feeder,) 
a premium of Ten Guineas^ 

To Mr. James Smith, for the best fat Cow, of 
the long-horn breed, (as feeder only,) a premium 
pf Four Guineas, 
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To Mr. Robert Hughes, for a Fat Cow, of the 
Herefordshire breed, (as feeder only,) a bounty 
of Three Guineas. 

To Mr. John Eason, for three Heifei^ for 
breeding, three years old, Devons, a bounty of 
Five Guineas. 

To C. Codrington, esq; for the best fat Wether 
Sheep, (mixed breed,) a premium of Six Guineas. 

To — Stephens, for a remarkably fine fat Ewe, 
exhibited as extra stock, a bounty of Three 
Guineas. 

To Wm. Dyke, esq; for folding the greatest 
number and most profitable sort of Sheep, a pre- 
mium of Ten Guineas. 

To the Rev. Sir Charles Rich, bart. for breed- 
ing and keeping the greatest number and most 
profitable sort of Sheep, and sending an explicit 
account of the experiment, a premium of Ten, 
Guineas. 



Under Class IX. (Industry and Good 

Behaviour.) 

' To Richard Shad well, for forty years faithful 
servitude in the family of a Member of the So- 
ciety, a premium of Three Guineas. 

To George Frend, a labourer in husbandry, a 
premium of Three Guineas. 
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Under Class X. (Essays.) 



To the Rev. W. B. Barter, for the Cnltivatioa 
I of Fioriii Grass, acconipanieil willi nn Essay or 
I Report on his KxpeHuieat, a premium of Ten 
\ Guineas. 

The Cttmntttiee of Mechanics reported, that 
I they had witutssed the effect of Mr. Pope's new 
Ipriiiciplc as appltcaLle tii Wheel Ciirriayes; that 
1 it appeared that, in ascents, the draught is con- 
I sidcmhly fncititaled by a very simple arnuig^- 
I mcnt, which ditdributes a portion of the load on 
I all the hurscK, and tlius g^ive>> thun a c^reator 
I purchase ; and un ilesvents, the toad \s thrawn tm 

the hind wheels, by which contrivance there is j 
1 uu necessity for any drng*, and no preitsnre npoD 
[ the horses.— The C'artK and Gigs have an ndntt- | 
I ruble additional principle. By a rack worfc, 
[ tlie bcMly of the cai-t imd ^isf can he regulated 
I 'with the point of suspension, and very easily 
I adjusted iu any degree of ascent and ilesceot— 
I These inventions being patent, ait exbibitioa 
I was made of the carriages to the Society wilh- 
\ out tsny expectation of a premium ; hut as a con- 
1 sideration for the expense of bringing them from 
1 BH-itol, the Society, on the recommendation of | 
I the Committee, awarded to Mr. Pope a bantity 
I of i'?Be Pounds. 
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Capt* Thornhill exhibited a Gun of iP'rencIi 
construction, which is charged in the breeching^ 
and discharged upon the principle of percussion ; 
it is not only protected from the influence of 
weather, but also admits of being loaded and 
discharged six times quicker than a common 
gun : it has no recoil, and acting upon the charge 
in a right line, ensures its hitting the object. — 
Thanks were voted to the Captain for the 
exhibition. 

Resolved, That the Thanks of the Meeting 
be given to the Superintending and the other 
permanent Committees, for their zeal and atten- 
tion in directing the affaii-s of the Society during 
the intervals of the General Meetings. 

Resolved, That the Thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Gentlemen who undertook to be 
the Umpires in deciding on the merits of the 
Live Stock, and for the judgment and impar- 
tiality displayed in their adjudication. The 
Live Stock was of excellent quality, and made 
an admired Exhibition. The arrangement that 
had been made in the Yard, both for the accom- 
modation of visitors, and the comfort and pro- 
tection of the animals, (under the particular 
direction of Mr. Charles Gordon Gray and Mr. 
Lewin Tugwell,) was highly praised by the 
Exhibitors, as well as by the Members and 
Strangers, as calculated to ensure an increased 
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eonipetition at future periods, and consequently 
to promote the reputation and utility of the 
Society. 

The Thanks of the Society were given to 
William Stoddart, esq; for the model of a frame 
to be used in shearing sheep. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset was unani- 
mously voted a Vice-Patron of this Society. His 
Grace expressed the high sense he entei*tained 
of the distinction bestowed upon him, and that he 
should be ever ready to promote the great objects 
of the Institution. 

The Right Hon. Colonel M^Mahon, private 
secretary to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, was unanimously elected an Honorary 
and Corresponding Memben— Col. M'Mahon, 
being informed of this proceeding, attended the 
Meeting, and at the same time that he offered 
his acknowledgments for the honour which had 
been conferred upon him, he assured them of the 
attachment of his Royal Master to the Society 
and its important objects, and of his Royal 
Highnesses high respect for the gentlemen of 
whom it is composed.— -Col. M'Mahon was then 
addressed by the President, who stated that the 
Society felt, and ever should continue to feel, 
the most lively sense of gratitude to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, for his condescend- 
ing goodness in becoming its Patron, and for 
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the munifieence of his annual donation; and that 
Colonel M^Mahon was esteemed by the Society a 
most valuable accession to the list of its Members. 

To the list of Honorary and Corresponding 
Members were also added, by unanimous vote, 
the following gentlemen, viz : 

Joseph Quincey, esq; Secretary to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. 

John Lowell, esq; Secretary to the Massachusets 
Agricultural Society, Boston, North-America. 

Colonel Compton, Prince Edward's Island, North 
America. 

Sir Chas. Morgan, bart. Tredegar, Monmouthshire. 

The following gentlemen have become Mem* 
bers of this Society since the last Report : 



Mr. Serjeant Best, 

Wm. Vaughan, esq; 

Wyndham Lewis, esq; 

Thos. Lechmere, esq; 

Dr. Morison^ 

Jos. Woollams, esq; 

Dr. Fisher, 

Rev. W. Wilkinson, 

Robt. Nicholson, esq; 

T. G. Bramston, esq; 

Mr. J. Walker, 



Sir Wm. Wynn, 
Mr. J. Eason, 
Mr. W. Falkner, 
G. Holford, esq; M. P. 
Isaac Neate, esq; 
Henry Seymour, esq; 
J. H. Hunt, esq; 
Rev. Mr. Batchelor, 
H. C. Bowen, esq; 
John Fisher, esq; 



R. D. Sherston, esq; 

Mr. Robert Gourlay having by advertisement, 
and placarding against the walls of Bath, made 
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an attack, as groits itml virnleaL ai> il was uu- 
ibutidt-d, opun lW Society in general, nml iu 
particular upon what he termed the Bxticiitive 
of the Society, he was called (ipoii la state 
whom he meant hy tliat ti:rm, auil explaltiodl 
thuthc did not mean any person in particulnr, j 
bnt all the Memhers ns a hmly. Ilo was i 
qnired toninkc an apology n-s pnl>1ic as his fuuTr 
and unjnstifiabic aspersions had been, and dc- 
clininjf to comply, he was csL]K'llcd the Society. 

The Thanks uf the Socrcty were uimuimoiwlj'j 
g-iTcn to the President for the 7.ca\, ability, ana 
inlelli^encr, which had so eminently distinJ 
piished ]m conduct in the clinJr during tlid^ 
many and ardoons couccrus of this annivcrmryJ 

By order of the Society, 

R. RICARDS, S<?crelnrV; 
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Sketch of the Speech of the President^ Sir Ben J. 
HoBHOUSE, Bart, after Dinner, upon the 
proposal of the Duke of Somerset to drink 
his Health with three times three cheers, beimj 
received by tlie Company with loud and repeated 
shouts of approbation. 

The Hon. Baronet began by observing", 
that although he had been so often placed in 
circumstances to thank the Company for their 
flattering notice of him, yet he found it impos- 
sible to remain altogether silent. He must 
obey the impulse of his feelings, and reassure 
them, that every sentiment of his heart con- 
curred to make this testimony of their appro- 
bation highly gratifying to him. The longer 
the connection between him and them had 
lasted, the dearer it had become to him ; and 
therefore they might well imagine how satis- 
factory it was to him to perceive, that their 
sensations were in unison with his, and that he 
was uniformly and invariably received among 
them with the strongfest marks of favour and 
kindness. When he contemplated the cha- 
racter and respectability of the Members of the 
Society, he felt the greatest pride in having his 
name associated with theirs; and he was con- 
firmed in his judgment that its objects were of 
infinite importance to the nation : their patriotic 

D 2 
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Kxci'ttoiis WL-i-e deserving of Lite public gi-atiludu, 
■nd npplansc. 

Tlie coii){>le\ioti of tlie times was, Itiit Hou. 

Buroncl observed, still more uufuvouratiie to 

ihe cause of Agriculture, than whf-u tliejr as- 

Kiiiblcd Ih^I year. lie wu» not fiuri>ri«KHl timt 

}ic exti-emc diHlruss of ihe landed interest liaO 

Itroughl together no nntncrous aud so dislin- 

lished a liiidy of gontlpmeri, and had produci-d 

Itih^ and no animated !i discuitsiuu this 

■'morning. He had paid ihc chisest atfcnliou to 

ill the argtiraentH which hatl heen offered diiriitg 

e debate, and had no hesitfltion in dcclnnnjf, 

Siat, in his judgment, the <;untendiiig opinions 

ml been tnosl ably snpporlcd. He had not 

K-livered his own .•KrntinieQLi, heatnse it wniitd 

BavG been in-egnlar for him, while "-ilting in the 

3inir which through their partiality lie hud so 

bng filled, to have done more than enforce iheir 

hdcs, and swg'gCKt modes of proceeding for their 

■doption, nr rejection. He would now, Avith 

~3ieirpennistiton, as the evening sitting for biui- 

Besii was not resumed, and the same objection, 

liBrcibre, did not cxi-st, state, with deference^ 

Ehe observations which had pi-escuted themselves 

I \m mind on this highly important subject. 

9e feared that he must trespass nn tlieir atten> 

□on for a con-riderablo time. (An unii^rml vty 

f hatr! hear* hear! goon! go im!) 
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There was one point, t^e Hon. Baronet said, 
in which all the various speakers had concurred, 
namely, the extreme distress of those engaged 
or concerned in agriculture. The fact was in- 
disputable, and exhibited itself under multi- 
farious forms. Tenants at will had, in the 
g'reatest numbers, sent notices to their landlords 
that they would quit their farms ; and they must 
quit them, unless a compromise between them 
and their landlords, by a reduction of rent, should 
previously take place. The tenant upon lease 
had no such remedy 4; He could not take leave 
of his landlord, but must depend entirely upon 
the line of conduct which his landlord might 
think it right to adopt. A few landlords, pos- 
sessors of considerable property and wea-lth, had 
either advanced money to assist their tenants in 
harvesting their crops; or had agreed to wait 
for their rent ; or had voluntarily proposed a 
future abatement of it. But the great mass of 
landlords, compelled by their own necessities, 
had, by calling for their rents at the regular 
periods, driven their tenants either to borrow of 
the corn-jobber upon terms very disadvantage- 
ous to themselves, and very pernicious to the 
nation at large ; or to sell their housed com, or 
even their standing crops, at a low and losing 
rate. The distress of the occupiers of land was 
most severe, and widely diffused. Many tenantSf 
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R a|(pcar(.-d bv ilie uumcrous udvertiitctiieiibi tii 

Be newspapers, were obIige4 to sell (heirstuclc 

I any price, and quit their f»mis; and maoy 

I our honest yeomanry were at this njomeut 

Btlier dependent an the ])Oor-ralc!t fur n bare 

Btitnteiiance, or drugging out a mi&erablt! ex- 

^tciicc ivitirm the walU if a priwn. TbU wiu 

llhe sad ctindilioii of the tenantry ; ;ind with re* 

►ect to the proprietoi-s of land, llio small ]»ro- 

prictors ill particular, who had hrcn accoslomed 

I to live upon a coiiLractcd scale, the int:ome from 

lllcir land being: iheir only resource, it was with 

llie greatest didieallv that tliey procnreil a sub- 

■ sitiicDce. Numbers of them had been ncccssi- 

■itated it) otter their estates fur Nale at any price, 

!\-vti the lowest ; those estates which had dc- 

iKcnded to them tlirmigha long line of nnccsiry, 

Akbd which il u as their wi»h, froiu an huuourablu, 

laudable, and uiicful pride, lo have Iransmittetl 

neulire lu their jwEiterity. The Hon. narmiel 

laid, gentlemen would observe tlint he hnd 

nokeii in general tcrnui only ; the iiiformatioD 

f each id" them would, be was sure, supply aa 

Hicting, and too well-authcuticakd, dcLiU. 

Ic wiiihcd he could think it possible that his 

tnteuient would uduiit of eontnuliction. Wht- 

, ala^t he exclaimed, would tliiK sad ittalc of 

nings )cad» if do timely rhange of circum- 

nncts ctndd bo effected? lu some iostaaces 
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the cheapest, which was often the most inef- 
ficient and worst species of husbandry, must be 
pursued, the inevitable consequence of which 
was a considerable diminution of produce. la 
other instances, where returns would not pay 
the expenses of cultivation, the land would be 
suffered to lie waste. This must continue to 
l^ppen, for it had already happened, to many 
tracts of vast extent, and particularly to the 
poorer tracts of land. Nothing could be more 
painful to him than to dwell upon this theme. 
Who could contemplate, withf)ut the deepest 
sentiments of melancholy, without the gi^atest 
horror, landlords almost without income, and 
absolutely standing in need of relief from the 
property tax; tenants reduced to the extreme 
of poverty ; labourers without employ, and with- 
out bread; the number of paupers increased^ 
and the means of supporting them diminished ; 
and the country, this great and powerful country, 
after having dictated terms of pacification to 
the world, in actual and imminent hazard of 
being obliged to «eek an uncertain subsistence 
from foreign nations, when it might be had in 
abundance from its own fruitful soil, without 
risque or chance of interruption ? The present 
and the future were alike objects of gloomy 
consideration. 
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Tlial Uie iiQineiliate cause of ihis gvaai s»i'- 
jferiDj^ of tbu Intulcij interest was the luw price 
Wgraia, and other a^^ncuHural produce, could 
mt, he iiuitl, )>c doubted; for when the pt'iiieii 
"were hiffher, the fiinner could pay his reiit.tixes, 
and as!icssiiients: but what \^ as tlic cause of this 
strange mid extraordinary depreciation of whenC 
and other grain ? strange uud extraordinary b% 
must call it- The .supporters of the late Corn 
Act were in hopes of an advance of price ; thn 
opposers were fearful of it. He saw no reason 
Lwhy one side shdUhl triumph over the other, for 
leuch vas equally niistakeu. In tiulh, that Act, 
khough it might hereafter prove to be useful, 
rhatl been hitherto inoperative. There wtu no 
foreign com in the kiugdom but what might 
liave been here, whether that Act had passed or 
kiot; nay, whatever corn there now was in the 
Kouutry, n!( it wa.« imtV-r the Kiug's luck. It 
feould not produce any effect, except as far afl it 
hreprcsentcd a purlton of inert capital. Foreijfli 
{corn liad hetMi long excluded from our marketf ; 
pud yet nntwithslanding thi» exclusion, and not- 
withstanding the heavy pressure of taxes and 
Itssessments, which had a uulural tcudtmcy to 
porce prices upwnrdx, yet how great and how 
apid had been tlieir dpcleusian. Wax he not, 
nberefare, jn!«tified in .•iptakiiig of tliat declenstoti 
4ii Htrangc and eiLtraoriliaary ? it was so, it wns 
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an anomaly in political economy. There must 
be some counteracting* cause, or causes. It had 
been urged by some that, in consequence of 
the low price of gold, the Bank of England was 
importing it in great quantities with a view to 
the resumption of cash payments ; and that the 
Bauk had therefore considerably contracted its 
'discounts. That such a measure would produce 
a depression in the price of all articles was most 
clear ; for the greater the quantity of circulating 
medium, the less was the value of each portion, 
and consequently the less would it purchase : but 
he doubted the fact. He had, he thought, the 
best reason for believing, that the Bank of Eng- 
land had been as liberal in its discounts as at any 
former period ; and as to the supposition that 
the Bank was acting otherwise at the inter- 
ference of Government, as had been asserted 
that morning, it was almost unnecessary to say, 
that at all events it was entirely without foun- 
dation. It was a Government which would 
spurn to intermeddle with the commercial con- 
cerns of the Bank, which better understood its 
duties than to throw obstacles in the way of 
exchange and circulation, and which sufficiently 
knew that to impede the internal trade of a 
country was to destroy its revenues. But if the 
conduct of the Bank of England was not the 
cause, it might be asked what was? This 
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question was not easy of solution; — was tlie 
following' any thing like an answer to it ? Had 
there not been an abundant harvest in 1814, 
although some part of the produce was not in 
good condition ? Was not much foreign com 
of the best kind imported at that time, when the 
Corn Bill was considered as only postponed to 
another session ; which corn, from its superior 
goodness, attracted a sale in preference to our 
own, and thus left a great quantity of our's 
upon hand ? Might not these circumstances 
have occasioned the first depression of price ; 
and when once the price began 'to fall, was it 
not easily conceivable that it should fall very 
fast ? The taxes must be paid ; these and many 
other demands could not be postponed ; the 
banker is applied to for a loan, who, seeing that 
the crop is reduced in value, refuses aid; and 
while he inconveniences the farmer, he dimi- 
nishes the portion of circulating medium, and 
thus further reduces the current prices of all 
goods. The corn must be carried to market, 
and sold at any rate. When numerous sellers, 
anxious from absolute necessity to dispose of 
their commodity, became competitors in the 
market, the price must unavoidably sink very 
very low indeed. And if to this circumstance it 
were added, that a great purchaser, who must 
buy, was nearly taken out of the market, the 
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deplorable * condition of the seller must be se- 
verely aggravated. There were no fleets, or 
armies, now to be fitted out for foreign service. 
Nay, a considerable armed force, which had 
been accustomed to be supplied with grain and 
meat purchased in our markets by the public 
contractors, was now maiotained upon the pro- 
duce of the French soil. We used to have 
venders who could afford not to sell, and pur- 
chasers who were obliged to purchase. We 
now had no purchasers who were immediately 
compelled to buy, but venders who must sell 
without delay. In this statement might be 
found, perhaps, an explanation of the causes, or 
of some of them at least, which have occasioned 
the present low price of grain. 

The next question was, what was the proper 
remedy for the existing distress, and threatening 
ruin, of the lande^ interests ? To his mind one 
of three ways only could be adopted. The first 
was to raise prices until they were proportionate 
to rents, necessarily advanced as they had been 
by the burthens laid upon the country in ge- 
neral, and upon the land in particular. The 
second was to lower rents to prices by reducing 
those burthens. The third was to adopt a course 
which is a mixture of the other two, viz. to 
lower as much as possible the existing burthens^ 
and to allow the farmer an advance of price 
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proportionate to the remaining weight of hi?^ 
outgoings. 

With respect to the first, he had heard a 
remedy proposed, which was the last that he 
should be inclined to adopt. To put as much 
paper as possible into circulation, or, in other 
words, greatly to increase the circulating me- 
dium, had been strongly recommended by many 
very sensible men j by which means the value of 
money would be lowered, and of course the price 
of commodities raised, and thus we should again 
give great prices for our provisions, and labour ; 
and our manufactured goods would again be so 
dear, as to disable us from competition in foreign 
markets, which, by the return of peace, were 
opened to us. Of the same class of remedies 
was a bounty on the exportation of corn, and it 
was evidently no less objectionable. To no plan 
of raising prices would he on any account in the 
smallest degree resort, unless compelled by the 
overbearing dominion of circumstances. 

As to the second plan, namely, that of brhiging 
down rents to prices, the manufacturer and 
commercialist would be well pleased with it. 
Ask thetii what was the remedy for the sufferings 
of the tenantry, and their immediate answer 
would be, " let the landloi'ds lower their rents, 
" and all will be well ; they raised them to an 
t* excessive height, and they are now called 
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*' upon to foreg'O the advantages they have en- 
** joyed/' That a few persons raised their rents 
during the war in an overstrained degree, he 
was not inclined to deny: the generality, he 
believed, did not. The positive amount of rent 
was not the point to be considered. Rent might 
be positively high, and at the same time rela- 
tively low ; low when compared with the bur- 
thens imposed upon it. When taxes increased, 
could it be expected, that while other classes 
demanded, and justly demanded, an increase in 
the articles in which they dealt, the landed in- 
terest alone should be passive ? There was no 
time that the general mass of land-owners pos- 
sessed greater advantage with their increased 
rents and high taxes, than they enjoyed with 
low rents and few burthens. Indeed it might 
easily be made to appear, from authentic docu- 
ments, that rents had within the last twenty 
years borne a far less prqportion to the gross 
produce of the land, than they had before that 

period. This outcry against the landlord was 
altogether unjustifiable ; who only desired, like 
other dealei*s, a fair profit, one by which he 
could live himself, and which was not incon- 
sistent with the welfare of the other classes of 
his fellow subjects, and the prosperity of his 
country. But would this remedy, of lowering 
rents, answer the purposes of the manufacturing 
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and commercial clasar; would it promote their 
well-understood, their permanent interests ? 
Would it make all well with them, to use their 
own language ? The Hon. Bart, apprehended 
that they would experience the very reverse - 
If the landlord abated his rent in so great a 
degree as to meet the price to which grain was 
reduced, he must make a considerable dim.inu- 
tion in his expenditure. Would not those 
tradesmen with whom he had been accustomed 
to deal, find that the demand for their commo- 
dities had been contracted, and would they not 
in their turn cry out that they were ruined ? 
The first in the class of sufferers would be the 
venders of luxuries— there retrenchment would 
besfin, and afterwards it would extend its course 
— ^the merchant, also, would sufier — ^lie would 
scarcely find purchasers for his goods at any 
rate, however low. And was not this, in part, 
the case already ? ^any landlords had already 
considerably lowered their rents ; and the com- 
mutations for tithes had, in many parishes, been 
reduced. A proportional economy in those who 
had made these abatements had followed. The 
tradesmen already proclaimed their sufferings — 
the towns already complained as loudly as the 
villages. And did not the distress of the ma- 
nufacturing and commercial class react upon the 
landed interest ? If they could not disp^e of 
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their goods, or were obliged to sell them at 
reduced prices, they must consume with greater 
economy, and therefore be purchasers in a dimi- 
nished degree of the produce of the soil. In 
this universal distress the revenues of the state 
would fall off, and sink into decay. Private 
misery, when it prevailed to a great extent, was 
public weakness. Hence it was seen, that let 
the wheel of distress begin its motion from any 
pointy namely, from any description of men, it 
would not stop until it had completed its round ; 
and that the interests of all classes were one and 
the same — they were bound up together, and 
could not be separated. " Why then are we to 
" hear," said the Hon. Baronet, " of a struggle 
'* between the landed and monied interests ? 
** Why are jealousies between them to be exci- 
** ted ? The prosperity of the one includes the 
** prosperity of the other, and one cannot suffer 
without inflicting injury upon the other. Let 
one endeavour to rise upon the ruins of the 
'^ other, and both will be a common wreck; 
*' with this difference only, that the class, which 
** produces food, will be the longest liver. Let 
** each give a liberal assistance to the other, and 
" both will secure their own advantage, and the 
" benefit of that country, which gives to them 
" their nutriment and support." The Hon. 
Baronet next stated, that he was aware it might 
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be said, '^ the land-owner will not long* be ob- 
'* liged to practise a system of economy so ruinoas 
•* to the other classes of society. The expense 
^^ of what he consumes will be reduced, and thus 
** he will be benefited." That he would derive 
some relief from the cheapened produce of the 
soil, was certain. As yet that was not the case; 
there was no proportion between the present 
prices of grain and cattle, and those of bread 
and meat. The venders of the necessaries of 
life were always the last to lower their prices, 
but they must yield at last. Others, seeing* 
their considerable profits, would set up in the 
same concern, and contenting themselves with 
more moderate advantages, would undersell them. 
Thus capital would come into competition with 
capital, and break down cojabination — then 
prices would fall. But this benefit, arising^ 
from the more cheap purchase of landed produce, 
would be very far from removing, although it 
might alleviate, the distress consequent upon 
present prices, unless taxes and rates could be 
reduced to the state, in which they were when 
the same prices formerly prevailed. Then, and 
then only, would low prices of provision bring 
with them their usual blessings — cheap labour^ 
cheap manufactures, and flourishing commerce. 
But could any reasonable man hope the return 
of those golden days? Though restored to 
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peace, was there any ground to expect a suffix 
. cient and adequate removal of taxes, and other 
burthens ? Retrenchment should, and he had 
no doubt would, be practised in every branch 
of the public expenditure. In the military and 
naval departments, the expense should, and 
certainly would, be contracted, as far as was 
consistent with public safety, and with the 
maintenance of that military spirit, essential to 
the independence of this kingdom, and to the 
character which it held amongst nations. But 
was any one sanguine enough to think that taxes 
could be so far diminished> as to give material 
relief? The national debt had risen to such a 
height, that the very interest of it was now so 
great, as to make a vast load of taxes inevitable. 
He had heard it said, that the interest upon the 
debt might, by an Act of the Legislature, be 
lowered. How was this to be don& in an honest 
manner, how done without a fraud upon the 
public creditor ? A repeal of the taxes which 
pay the interest of the whole, or of a large por- 
tion, of the redeemed debt, amounting to more 
than twohundred and thirty millions, from which 
redemption the public had never yet felt any 
advantage, would certainly be no trifling alle- 
viation ; but in such case the Sinking Fund 
must, in violation of the faith of Parliament 
pledged to the Fundholder^ be either entirely 
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destroyed, or terribly crippled in its movement. 
He knew no method but what was exception- 
able, and full of difficulty, and dangerous in 
point of precedent, of removing any very con- 
siderable portion of existing burthens, notwitli- 
standing the cessation of war. 

What then remained, but to adopt a middle 
course ? It appeared, that to make it the sole 
object to restore prices to their former height 
vias at variance with the dictates of sound 
national policy, and that to lower rents 
in a degree proportionate to present prices would 
not be effectual to the removal of the existing evil 
without such a reduction of public burthens as 
was altogether impracticable and hopeless. 
While, therefore, we exerted our utmost to 
relieve the country from the pressure of its 
burthens, we should teach ourselves to acqui- 
csce in some advance of the present prices of 
wheat and other grain. The price of wheat 
was now the same, or nearly the same, as in the 
year 1792, before the breaking out of the war. 
The Honourable Baronet here entered into a 
statement, shewing ho7V enoi-^nously the national 
debtythe annualiaxes, and the poor-rates, had 
increased between tluxt time and the present ; and 
then asked, whether it was possible to do away 
the monstrous differences, except by the almost 
entire annihilation of thti national debt, which 
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was only to be accomplished by such means 
as no honest man could contemplate without 
abhorrence. Taking this to be the fact, the 
Hon. Baronet observed, that, in order to induce 
a continued cultivation of our own soil, we must 
submit to pay a higher, perhaps a much higher, 
price for our grain than in 1 792. We must, 
he said, unless we were willing that our own 
agriculture, the best basis of national strength, 
should quickly decay, and finaUy be destroyed; 
and that this great and powerful nation, with its 
increased population, should be compelled to 
depend for its very existence upon a precarious 
supply from foreign countries. Present prices, 
present rents, and present burthens, could not 
long co-exist. The greater part of the present 
burthens was incurred during war. and many 
of them must remain during peace. The na- 
tion must not expect peace prices with war 
burthens. Every unnecessary bmthen should 
hejirst removed, and if aftenmrds, when com- 
pared with the unavoidable taxation which re- 
mained, prices should be too low, legislative 
methods of increasing them should be resorted 
to as matter of painful necessity. But this 
may not then be the case ; their present very 
great depression may prove to be the effect of 
temporary causes. 
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The Hon. Baronet added, that he had ven- 
. tured at some length to offer the observations 
which had occurred to him in the consideration 
of this difficult and important question. To 
their better judgment he left the decision. He 
was never confident in his opinions, and he was 
less so on this, than on any former occasion. He 
was not sufficiently skilled in political economy 
to present himself to any audience as a compe- 
tent judge of the complicated interests of a 
nation, (whose present advantage, it must be 
remembered, was often at variance with its 
permanent welfare and prosperity,) much less 
to the enlightened assembly which he had now 
the honour to address. 

One point only remained to be noticed. 
Ought this Society, justly esteemed for the 
essential service it had rendered to the country, 
by having contributed so much to the improve- 
ment of its agriculture, to remain a silent, it 
could not be an indifferent spectator of the pre- 
vailing distress and impending ruin of the landed 
and farming interests? The judgment of this 
day had pronounced otherwise — had pronounced 
that a public proceeding should be adopted. 
He should execute their will with the ibame 
promptitude as on all former occasions, and 
nothing should be wanted on his part to give 
effect to it. With respect to the usual occupa- 
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tion of the Society, that ia which it had been 
so eminently useful, he meant the keeping alive 
the spirit of agricultural improvement, he feared 
that little, if any thing, was to be done in that 
way during the ensuing year. They had heard 
this day several papers relative to the use of 
burnt clay as a manure* Of what use was it to 
exhort the farmer to try the effect of torrified 
clay on his arable land, when scarcely a motive 
for tillage was left ? They had heard, also, an 
account of the Flemish mode of preventing 
blight in wheat by preparations of copper; but 
of what avail was it to encourage experiments 
for the prevention of disease in wheat, when 
almost every inducement to sow it was at an 
end? The energies of the Society could have, 
for some time to come, little scope for action. 
The carreer of its success was checked; but 
*' we must not, therefore," exclaimed the Hon. 
Baronet, *' sleep at our posts. The interests 
" of the country demand your vigilance; and that 
^* consideration alone will, 1 am sure, prevent any 
" relaxation of your zeal. As it is much more 
" difficult to rouse and reanimate a spirit of agri- 
" cultural experiment than to give it birth, it will 
<< be incumbent on us all to seize the first, and 
<* every favourable, opportunity for pursuing the 
** great and laudable ends of our Institution 
" with renewed ardour and diligence." 
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After making several other observations, the 
Hon. Baronet concluded his Speech, which was 
frequently interrupted by universal bursts of 
applause, and which was considered by all as 
one of the most eloquent, able, and impressive 
speeches ever heard within the walls of the 
Society, with proposing as a Toast — ** God 
speed the Plough,'^ 



Article III. 



Prize Essay on the Diseases of Wheat. 

* 

[By Rev. Robert Hobwn.] 



*' Rubigo maxima segetum pestis."— /*///;, 



rMlHE Premium intended to be given by 
-*- the Bath Agricultural Society to the per* 
sou who shall ascertain the cause, and the best 
practical means either of prevention or cure of 
the several Diseases of Wheat, not having yet 
excited the production of any work in elucida-r 
tion of the subject, deemed worthy of publica- 
tion, and consequently not having been awarded j 
the writer of the following pages having con- 
sulted a number of authorities, and examined a 
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variety of theories, ^nd having been for several 
years in the habit of making notes of his own ob* 
serrations and experiments,, as a practical agri- 
culturist, is iadueed to submit the result of his 
labours to the notice of the Society ; offering his 
own opinions with deference, and disclaiming, 
at the same time, all iatentions of illiberal 
animadversion, or invidious censure, on the pro* 
ductions of otliers who have written before him 
on the same subject: not thinking his time 
employed in a fruitless research, if, in the 
course of this investigation, even one useful 
inference should be conducive to detect the 
falsity, or expose the absurdity, of any received 
opinion ; or to enlarge the bounds ^nd scope of 
agricultural knowledge* At all events he will 
secure to himself this consolatory reflection, that 
if bi« propositions do not establish any decisive 
or incontrovertible truth, they will not contribute 
to the dissemination of any pernicious error. 

Various notions have been entertained by 
naturalists, relative to the growth and formation 
of plants; gravitation^ capillary attraction^ the 
force of the sap, and Hie living potvers of tlie 
plant itself have each their respective advocates; 
the latter seems to be the most generally accepted 
theory ; since every system is liable to insur- 
mountable objections, which does not admit one 
general, active, energetic principle to pervade 
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the whole vegetable kingdom, emphatically 
stiled, the Life of VegetatioUf or the Vegetative 
Principle^ originally assigned to it, at the time 
of the creation, by this ordinance of the 
AiiMiGHTY ; *' Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
" herb yielding seed, and tlie Jruit-tree gteldittg 
*^ fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon 
** the earthy And in conformity to this first im- 
pression, the same undeviating and unalterable 
law of nature does still subsist, and has invariably 
subsisted throughout all agesj and the same 
ordained rule and original innate propensity 
is prescribed to every kind of seed, in the 
developement and expansion of the leading 
features of germination, to take root dotvnward,> 
and to bear fruit upward. 

It being assumed, therefore, that every plant 
is governed by a living principle ; its growth 
and progress to maturity is effected by the 
organization of its botanical structure ; and the 
solidity and fixation of its integral parts, by the 
arrangement of its chemical composition ; and 
its decay and consequent progress towards 
dissolution is effected by the disorganization of 
its physical structure, and the decomposition of 
its chemical constituents, 

Whenever disease, whether occasioned by 
a botanical or chemical disarrangement, ob- 

♦ Genesis i, xi« 
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structs the progress of the plant towards it* 
destined maturity, it must, of necessity, be 
followed eitlier by natural or premature decay ; 
each being a certain prelude to final dissolution.^ 
On the establishment of this proposition the 
Tvhole reasoning of the essay is founded* 

The manner in which vegetable substances 
are produced and organized not having been 
discovered, even by the most scientific research; 
and the different processes which constitute 
vegetation, by the various modifications of the 
sap jn its ascent and descent, not having been 
explained with sufficient degrees of accuracy ; 
and the chemical analysis of vegetables being 
considered by physiologists as very imperfectly 
understood ; it must follow, that the most simple 
and obvious operations of nature are still, in a 
great measure, involved in obscurity. With 
very limited powers, therefore, the naturalist 
enters on the task, either of ascertaining the 
germinating or the vegetative principle of 
plants; of tracing their growth, and their 
arrival at maturity, their diseases, old age, 
and decay; and the final termination of their 
existence. 



* Organic substaoces, as soon as they are deprived of fitality, 
begin to pass through a series of changes, which ends in their com- 
plete destruction, in the entire separation and dissipation of ^e 
part$.*-'^/> H* Davey^ ElcMenis of Agric^Ch^nu J^cct* t.pagei^. 
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Since, therefore, the invisible agency of 
nature, by which all her operations are con- 
ducted, cannot be satisfactorily explained, we 
must have recourse to the visible and proximate 
effect to discover the remote and distant cause ; 
and here the greatest nicety is to be observed, 
to distinguish between cause and effect ; to keep 
our judgment unbiassed by wild theories or 
favourite systems, such as are neither compati- 
ble with the sober and uniform appearance of 
nature, or the deductions of rational ^Mjuiry. 

Every species of the vegetable, as well as of 
the animal, creation has its different periods and 
stages of life ; its youth and old age, its health 
and sickness, its time of maturity, and its time 
of dissolution. 

It will greatly facilitate and illustrate the 
present enquiry, the object of which is to ascer-^ 
tain in what manner the plant of wheat becomes 
infected with disease, having a reference also 
to its prevention ; to enter into a previous inves* 
tigation of, 

1st, The Constituent Parts of a Grain of Wheat. 

2dly, The Botanical Structure of the plant. 

3dly, Its Chemical Composition j and, 

4thly, The Nature of its Decay. 
After which will follow, in a natural course, 
the consideration of those disorders which 
destroy or contaminate, either the nutritive or 
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germinating property of the plant ; and by 
rendering it unfit for performing its secretions 
and functions, (being itself, at the same time, 
incapable of renewal or reparation by any 
of tbe physical powers posse9sed by the vegeta- 
tive principle of an annual plant,) ultimately 
terminate its dissolution. 

On the Constituent Parts of a Grain of Wlieat. 

It will be necessary to determine the con- 
stituent parts of the grain, because not only its 
well-being, but even its existence, depends on 
the order and properly balanced distribution of 
its component parts. 

A grain of wheat is found, by analy^Sy to 
contain a certain quantity of gluten, of starch, of 
fixed oil, and of ciarbon, in unequal proportions. 
The ofiice of the two latter ingredients seems 
to be to preserve it in its state of seed from cor- 
ruption; to repel the introduction of moisture; 
and to enable it to retain, for any length of 
time, the germinating power : as the office of 
tbe two former substances (not taking into con- 
sideration the wholesome and ample provision 
it afibrds to mankind by its different condiments, 
for which it seems by Providence to have been 
primarily designed) appears to be to support 
and nourish the nascent plant in its first stages 
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of vegetation : and the greater quantity of 
flower is contained in the grain, the more nutri- 
ment will the plant receive, and in a more 
regular and constant succession ; at the same 
time, should any of the constituents of the flower 
itself become contaminated, the disease will be 
found to infect the future product; but this 
will be discussed in the progressive state of 
this enquiry. 

On the Botanical Structure of the 
Stem of Wheat. 

The vegetable structure of all plants is 
formed by a number of cylinders placed one 
within another ; each of which appears, by a 
beautiful symmetry, to have a separate and 
determinate *use ; and by this admirable con- 
struction, their vessels, when in a perfect state, 
can never interfere or clash with each other's 
functions. 

The stem itself is usually divided into four 
or five reeds f^ or canesy by as m^Liiy joifits or 
bands; and these are peculiar to the gramineous 
tribe. When the leading shoot arrives at a 

• The term rm/ may be appropriated to that species of wheat 
"which has a hollow stem ; and the term cane to the cone wheat, 
(probably at first called cane wheat,) which is of a solid contexture. 
It is remarkable that, in the year 1813, the wheat in every field 
which the author examined, had only four joints; And in the year 
j8i4> it almost as invariably had five, 
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proper age, it assumes a different formation, 
having its summit (apex) terminated in a spike, 
bearing* a cluster of flowers, in the capsule or 
seed-vessel of each of which are situated the ru- 
diments of the future grain; the plant itself, 
from having been in its first state of existence 
gramineous now becomes culmiferous, and seems 
to require a different, and perhaps a stronger, sort 
of food, assimilated and adapted to its wants in 
this advanced period of life; and the sap vessels 
no longer act by extension and elongation of its 
parts, but are directed through proper channels to 
form and nourish the flower, and mature the seed. 

The joints contain all the vessels, and various 
members, both of the reed and glume^ in a 
double series, which may easily be discovered 
by a cross section through any of the joints; 
the inner series belonging to the reed, and the 
outer series to the (flume: the leaf properly 
belongs to the plant in its gramineous, the glujne 
in its culmiferous state. 

It is observable that the Rust, from whatever 
cause it proceeds, makes its first appearance on 
the reed just above and below the uppermost 
joint, and on its corresponding glume, issuing 
from the base of the joint; these parts of the plant 
having a mutual connexion or dependence on 
each other. The joint itself also partakes of the 
same maladv, and in a short time becomes sq 
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distempered and deranged, as to be unable to 
transmit the accustomed juices, or to perform any 
of its usual functions; the lower divisions after- 
wards become infected in succession, till at last^ 
the disorder descends to the root : whilst the 
communication is open between the root and the 
^ar, the grain continues to be enlarged; but when 
any obstruction takes place, no more nourish- 
ment can be conveyed : the germ, indeed, is 
formed, in the first instance, in the grain; but the 
farinaceous substance destined for its future sup- 
port is defective; and the vegetative power of the 
plant being no longer able to assist the process 
of nature in reaching a higher state of perfection, 
immediately becomes subject to premature decay* 

It is material to pay great attention to this 
part of the structure of the plant, since the rust 
invariably makes its first appearance at this 
particular place : but this will become the sub- 
ject of future references. 

The exterior cylinder of the stem of wheat 
consists of a cuticle, having a smooth and 
polished surface, of a hard siliceous quality, 
being considered the chief support and stay of 
the plant : whilst this is in a perfect and healthy 
state, it seems sufiiciently enabled, by its 
superior hardness, to resist the attack of the 
fungus, or of any other parasitic plant; and the 
interior cylinders being distended with their 
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own mucilage must bid defiance to the intro- 
duction of any foreign substance. 

Beneath the cuticle is a range of cylindrical 
vessels, constituting a vascular series, in which 
the sap vessels secrete and deposit the extractive 
and mucilaginous matter peculiar to the plant; 
the air vessels, at the same time, in their due 
arrangement and order, performing their own 
functions, and regulating their own system. 
But should the cuticle which confines the solid 
substances, by any event become lacerated, a 
portion of them immediately escapes through 
the lateral fissure, and fixing itself on the outside 
of the stem, becomes a nidus for its own appro- 
priate species of fungus. The centre of the 
fitem (except in the cone variety, which is fur- 
nished with a solid pith) is hollow, and the 
air confined within its recess may serve a double 
purpose, both to distribute a sufiUcient allotment 
of air to the plant from within, and also to keep 
the reed sufficiently distended, and prevent its 
collapsing from the pressure of the atmosphere 
from without. Vitiated air, no less than vitiated 
food, being absorbed into the habit of the plant 
may have great influence on its future state of 
health. There are also many other vessels, 
adapted to various instrumental uses, and one 
superior to the rest, common to all plants, ia 
which their vital principle is thought to consist. 
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called by some the corona^ by others the circle 
of lifcj the line of life^ and other denodiina- 
tions : but since the great and inveterate dis- 
orders incident to corn, do not seem to originate 
in these finer vessels, they will not become the 
subject of further notice or enquiry. 

The blossoming of Lammas wheat generally 
beoins about the middle of June : at this season 
the plants put forth an additional set of roots 
which may be deemed an eflfort of nature to 
replace those which have been broken or injured 
by the severity of the winter; or, to be enabled 
to search for a greater quantity of nourishment at 
this time of imperious necessity, when the fruc- 
tification commences; and particularly for those 
oleagcnous juices, which are requisite to fill and 
nourish the grain, and preserve it afterwards from 
decay. And if, at this season, a sufficient quan- 
tity of wholesome food is not supplied, a founda- 
tion is laid for those disorders which injure or 
destroy the future crop, and disappoint the hopes 
of the husbandman. 

On the Chemical Composition of the Plant and 

Gmin of Wheat. 

» 

The chemical ingredients both of the plant 
and grain of wheat are found, by the analysis 
of modern chemists, to consist of oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and carbon, in determinate propor- 
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tioiis. Water and atmosiDheric air are tlie 
chief vehicles which transmit these substances, 
as well as all other kinds of food and nourish- 
ment, to the supply of the wants of the plant; and 
these constituent principles, being introduced at 
first in a separate form, are only mechanically 
mixed, but afterwards, by the action of the vege- 
table process, they become chemically combined; 
and having entered the channels of the plant as 
food, they are afterwards converted into its 
essential substance ; and from being vaguely 
diffused, they become fixed and stationary. As 
long as the bond of union subsists between these 
constituent parts, vegetation and progressive 
g-rowth mutually continue; but when, by acci- 
dent or time, the connexion is dissolved, the 
chemical ingredients, separating from each 
other, become differently modified, or enter into 
new combinations incompatible with the life of 
the plant, which now gradually perisjhes: the 
g-rain also, partaking of the same component 
principles, submits in similar circumstances to 
the same imperative laws of nature.* 

• The equilibrium which keeps the elements of plants united is 
so easily disturbed, and this perturbation is ordained in such a man- 
ner by nature; it enters so immediately into the plan of her economy; 
that it is the course which she causes the vegetable substances to 
take, in order to make them restore, in some measure, the portion 
of matter which she had lent for their organization, and return it to 
the common receptacle of its perpetual circulation and employ- 
ment.— /'(jwr^^/'j Chepiistry^ voL vii. pa$e 77. 

VOL. XIV. P 
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On the Decay of the Plant of Wheat, 

The plant of wheat, being annual, as soon as 
it has ripened its seed, and pepforraed the func- 
tions assigned to it by its vegetative principle, 
immediately begins to exhibit symptoms of old 
age and decay ; the roots \s'ither ; the stem, 
deprived of its wonted substance, becomes weak 
and flaccid ; the chemical decompositions, which 
take place, in consequence of their bond of 
union being dissolved, contribute to accelerate 
its final extinction, and to resolve it into its 
elementary particles. The air-vessels (no longer 
a distinct series) become confounded with the 
sap-vessels, and the barriers between them are 
bi'oken down and demolished. The ultimate 
effort of the plant is to perfect its seed for the 
reproduction of its. own species; and when that 
ofHce is completed, there is no longer any possi- 
bility of continuing its life ; the exhausted sap 
cannot be replenished ; the parenchymatous and 
mucilaginous matter is withdrawn ; and the 
rv^l announces a decomposition of its integral 
parts. The interior cells and tubes of the vas- 
cular system are now invaded by the insinuation 
•of the fungus; which is not, in this instance, as 
commonly represented, a parasitic plant, but 
the genuine assistant and handmaid of nature ; 
and is also, by the peculiar law of its own proper 
vegetable energy, as invariable and constant an 
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attendant on the stem and glumes of the plant, 
in its progress towards decay, whether this 
decay may happen before or after the matura- 
tion of the seed, as the pollen of the stamina is 
on the grain in its advancement towards ma- 
turity. Neither tlie fungus nor the pollen is an 
original constituent part of the plant, yet they 
exist in its habit, and in a certain stage of life, 
at the call of nature, they make their destined 
appearance, and each, in its turn, performs its 
proper function : but their offices are widely 
different ; the one, (the pollen,) proceeding from 
the vigour of health, is the increment of fecun- 
dity I the other, (the fungus,) arising from the 
infirmity of disease, is the harbinger of death. 

These preliminary observations haying been 
made, and the Botanical Structure and Chemical 
Composition of the plant of wheat having been 
examined and described, according to the most 
popular systems of modern physiologists; the 
developement of the causes of the diseases to 
which it is liable, and the best practical means 
of guarding against them, according to the 
author's theory, will now be more efficiently 
detailed, and more readily understood; it being 
scarcely possible to account for the disorders of 
plants, without a previous examination of them 
in their state of health ; a deviation from whick 
constitutes disease. 

F 2 
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On the Diseases of the Plant of Wheat. 

it is with some difficulty the Essayist enters oil 
the task of describing the different diseases of 
corn, Avhen agriculturists themselves are not 
agreed about the appropriation of the terms by 
which they may be distinguished. Blight, Rust^ 
and Mildew, seem to be used by them indiscrimi- 
nately ; thus what is called Blight in one county, 
is called Rust in another, and Mildew in a third. 

Every disorder to which standing corn is 
liable may, in the general and unlimited accep- 
tation of the term^ be denominated a blight: 
and whatever injury it receives, either in the root, 
stem, or ear, may equally be said to affect it 
with blight. This, therefore, appears to be too 
general a term to denote any specific disorder.* 

Blighty in its comprehensive sense, may be 
divided into three separate and distinct disorders 
— the Rust, tlie Mildew, and the Collibrand, or 
Smut, each of which will be considered in succes- 
sion, in the progress of this essay : and these dis- 
orders will be classed in two grand divisions; 

• The same confusion also obtains in ihcLa^in terms, the proper 
signification or application of which has not been accurately defined 
by grammarians. In the works of the Scriptores de Re Rustica^ the 
verbal term ruhi^o seems to denote what is commonly called rust\ 
and uredoy in a more general sense, is applied to blight^ whether 
occasioned by heat or cold : but these, and all the other Latin words 
relating to the diseases of corn, seem to be used very arbitrarily, 
smd not settled by any authority or Domenclature. 
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the Rust and the Mildew, affecting the botanical 
structure of the stem, and its appendages ; and 
the Collibrafid effecting the chemical composition 
of the grain. 

On the Rust of Wheat. 

The Rust is, by the latest publications of the 
botanical writers of the present day exclusively 
reputed to be occasioned by the growth of a 
minute parasitic fungus or mushromn on the leaves^ 
stems, and glumes of the living plant, f The prac- 
tical farmer as invariably assigns it to the ma- 
lignant effects of morning fogs, or, in other 
words, to atmospherical influence: and the 
ancients, as recorded by Pliny, ascribed it to 
the controuling power of the moon. But the 
writer of this essay, founding his opinion on 
various researches and observations, attributes 
it to spontaneous decay. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that the Rust has made more considerable 
ravages within the last ten or twelve years, than 
in those immediately preceding : to what cause 
is this to be ascribed? To the greater abun- 
dance of the prolific fungus P To the prevalence 

t See a short account of the cause of the disease in com, by Sir 
Joseph Banksf bart. This account seems to have originated, as 
quoted, from the ol>ser?ations of FHice Fontana^ published at 
Lucca, 1767. Dr.Thompson, in 'his System of Chemistry, and Sir H, 
Davy, in his Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, relying, perhaps, 
implicitly on the gres^ authority of the President of the Royal 
Society, have attributed the disease in question to the same cause. 
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of more ungenial seasons? Or, is it not more 
likely to proceed from the avidity of the farmer, 
Avho, from the high price of corn, has been 
tempted to exhaust his soil by too quick a suc- 
cession ot crops, and to have tilled his land 
Avithont sufficient rest, or without due pre- 
paration. 

, The Rust of the wheat plant, as being indica- 
tive of its decay, which may be considered as 
the groundwork of the theory endeavoured to be 
supported in the following pages, may be 
ascribed to every cause that may operate to pre- 
vent its arriving at its due perfection ; and the 
grand preventive of the deleterious effects of rust 
must eventually depend upon proper culture; that 
culture, which, not being defeated by negligence. 
Ignorance, or injudicious practice, flourishes 
under the guidance of industry, skill, and sci- 
entific management. Disease, originating from 
the sourse of ill conduct, is, perhaps, the only 
malady incident to the cultivation of grain, 
which admits of no modification — no controul- 
ing palliative. 

No general practical means of prevention, appli- 
cable to all cases is here presumed to be recom- 
mended for adoption ; yet still it may be asserted, 
that every specific cause of disease will admit of 
its own specific mode of prevention. Much de- 
pends on the nature, the situatioji, and the com 
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position, both of the soil, and the subsoil ; and the 
same treatment which may be beneficial in some 
circumstances, maybe injurious in others: no 
one definite mode of practice, therefore, can be 
adopted. By way of illustration, some causes 
amongst a variely of others, may be enumerated, 
liable to produce the rust ; and the most obvious 
means of prevention naay be pointed out : thus, 
for instance, if the disorder be likely to proceed 
from too thick an assemblage of plants, the 
specific remedy will be to hoe them, or by any 
means to thin them : if, from being too thinly 
scattered, to transplant or to give them a top 
dressing, enabling them to produce more offsets, 
or, in the agricultural phrase, to make them 
tiller. The specific remedy, as applicable to 
one of these cases, would have a directly con- 
trary effect, if applied to the other; for no one 
would tbiak of removing plants from the spot 
where they were too thin j nor of giving a top 
dressing to plants already too luxuriant. CuU 
miferous plants will not thrive when too closely 
crowded, nor when too widely separated ; if 
they grow too close, they will annoy and starve 
each other ; and if at too great a distance, they 
will pine and die: they require a free access 
and circulation of air to nourish and brace 
their solid contents, and to carry off their per- 
spirable secretions ; at the same time they are 
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unable to bear a pernicious exposure to the 
scorching rays of the sun ; they flourish only 
under the fostering- shade of their protecting; 
neighbours, removed to a proper distance. No 
certain application, therefore, can ever be made, 
to suit a variety of cases, so independent on 
each other; nor can thev be reduced to anv 
regular system. Suppose, again, the ground 
to be full of rocks; the remedy is to remove the 
stony masses, or to provide a greater depth of 
soil. The disorder, in this instance, originates 
from too thin a stratum of earth being placed 
upon a solid substance, causing too quick an 
evaporation of moisture, and a consequent defi-f 
ciency in the supply of proper food, An undue 
retention of moisture will be equally injurious, 
and this is to be corrected only by draining. If 
shade predominate, remove the tree or other 
obnoxious cause; either make the sacrifice, or 
submit, without repining, to the inconvenience. 
The disease in question may also arise from 
excess of stature,* or from exhaustion of soil; — 
from undue preparation, or, what is equally or 
more detrimental, an improper time of sowing; 
it being an adage with the farmer, that it is 

• There is a certain height to which the soil ought to raise the 
ears of corn : when, from any cause, they are elevated beyond that 
pitch, the real nourishment that should go to the grain is spent upon 
^he straw. — Dr. /f. A^««/^r'/ Ccorg. Ess* voL i. fa^e 91. 
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better to sow out of temper than out of season ;— 
from a deficiency or redundancy of manure; 
the one being devoid of the necessary stimulus, 
the other possessing it in too preponderant a 
degree; too rapid a growth of vegetables gene- 
rally producing an equally rapid decay; — from 
an understratum of viscous or ochrous clay, or 
of siliceous sand, which operate prejudicially, as 
the season proves wet or dry ; — from mineral 
salts or acids below the surface, or from exhala- 
tions or vitiated air abov€ it;- — from muti* 
lation, or any other defect ;-*-from internal 
weakness, or external accident ;— indeed almost 
every arable farmer can swell the catalogue by 
feme peculiarity in his own soil ; and the best 
specific remedy or preventive must generally be 
sought for by him in his own mode of practice. 
But seizing every opportunity of improving his 
knowledge, and noting all occurrences as they 
arrise, and comparing the results of his observa* 
tions as well on his own method of cultivation as 
on that of his neighbour ; he will foresee what 
obstructions are to be removed, and what defi- 
ciencies to be supplied : and if he find his own 
fields more subject to rust than those of an ad- 
joining district, he should carefully analyse his 
soil, and endeavour to discover the latent cause 
of failure ; and by these means, being made 
better acquainted with the temperament of his 
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land, he will abate the noxious tendency of one 
substance, by the substitution of another of an 
opposite quality, and trusting* to that peculiar 
management to be derived only from prudent 
foresight, diligent attention, and decisive expe- 
rience, he will be suflSciently enabled to guard 
against the barrenness of poverty, and the cor- 
ruption of disease j nor need he be apprehensive 
of any deficiency in his expected crops, ur disap- 
pointment in the enviable store of his well-earned 
annual returns.^ 

This disorder most commonly originates from 
Some derangement in the sap-vessels, or the air- 
vessels; and naturalists are well agreed, that the 
cibarious and pneumatic systems mutually assist 
and invigorate each other; and that any defect 
in one immediately proves the certain destruction 
of the other. And it is more than probable, that 
if the malady could be traced in all its bearings, 
and all its intermediate stages, to its original 
source, it would be found to have made some 
secret progress, long before its actual appearance 
was indicated by any ostensible symptom. 

A great analogy subsists, in various ways, be- 
tween plants and animals ; and it is found much 

* As plants are capable of amelioration by peculiar methods of 
cultivation, and of having the natural term of their duration extendedi 
80, in conformity to the general law of change, they are rendered 
unhealthy by being exposed to peculiar unfavourable circumstances; 
and liable to premature old age and decay.— 5/> H* Uaveji Lcil* 
on jigric, C hem* page 226, 4to. 
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more easy to keep each in health, when in a state 
of convalescence, than to restore either to a sound 
constitution, when weakened and contaminated 
l>y disease. 

It is asserted by chemists, that every process 
of nature in the veg^etabie kingdom may be re- 
ferred to some chemical operation. The watery 
juices which enter the plant by the roots are 
fraught with all the ingredients necessary to its 
g-roAvth and formation, and being only mechanic 
cally mixed, (each particular substance being in 
its pure and free state,) they constitute what is 
called the Common Sap* These juices, by the 
actioa of light and heat, and other controuling 
powers of nature, undergo various changes, in 
appropriate vessels, adapted to their own peculiar 
uses : and, by certain regulated and determinate 
processes, they become cJiemically combined, and 
form an inspissated juice, called the Proper Sap: 
and every species of plant has the faculty o£ 
modifying and applying its own peculiar or 
projyer sap. This inspissated juice, being depo- 
sited in its proper receptacles, becomes unelastic 
and fixed, and forms the solid contents of every 
plant; but when the plant has, in its time and 
season, performed all the operations assigned to 
it by nature, or has endeavoured to perform them 
without success, it tends immediately to decay ; 
and the reverse of all these agencies inimedi- 
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ately beg-ins to take place, and a g*eneral decom- 
position ensues; the constituent parts, from being- 
jixedy become resolved, elastic, and relaxed ; the 
solid contents lose their bond of union, and are 
no longer chemically combined, but reveit ag-ain 
to their original mechanical mixture ; the gaseous 
and watery fluids are dissipated in the atmosphere; 
whilst the more solid masses fall to the earth, 
there to undergo a more gradual, though no less 
certain, decomposition. 

Animal-life seems to be governed by the same 
laws ; and by adverting to this simple yet uni- 
form process of nature, many of the phenomena, 
both of the animal and vegetable economy, may 
be plainly demonstrated, without having recourse 
to the unsatisfactory and fallacious expediency 
of second causes. 

Th« stem of wheat within the cuticle is com- 
posed of a vascular series of longitudinal cells, 
their sides and ends being terminated by woody 
fibre. When decay begins to take place, thesolids 
contained within these cells are gradually decom- 
posed j the aerated gases are set free, and being 
too powerful, from their elasticity, to be confined 
within such narrow limits by such frail materials, 
they rupture the cuticle of the reed in longitudinal 
fissures, relatively equal to the length of the cells, 
and, making their escape through the orifice, mix 
again with their kindred atsmospherical fluids. 
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At the same time the more solid contents of the 
pulp exude through the lacerated i^ssure, and, 
being* deprived of the living principle, form an 
inert mass on the outside of the stem; and in 
like manner as the inferior metals, exposed to 
the action of the air, become corroded, and their 
outer surface is converted into an oxide, and are 
about to undergo a change from their metallic 
to their mineral state, reverting again to their 
original earthy form; so the pulpy, the mucila- 
ginous, or parenchymatous substance of the plant, 
by being exposed to the air, on the outside of 
the cuticle of the reed, undergoes also a state 
of corrosion ; its outer surface becomes coated 
with what may not inaptly be termed a vege- 
table oxide or rust ; and being constantly acted 
upon by the destructive principle of nature, it is 
by degrees converted into mould, and returns 
ag'ain to its primitive earth. At first, the exu- 
dation is of a pale yellow, and the tint is not 
unlike that of the falling leaf; it soon turns to a 
dark brown, nearly approaching to black ; imi- 
tating the leaf also, (being governed by the same 
laws,) in this its more advanced stage of decay ; 
and at length it becomes entirely decomposed. 

T^heRtist appears at first as a small discoloured 
speck or point; it soon progressively extends 
itself into a continued line, yet still within the 
cuticle, corresponding with the length of the cell 
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in which it originates, and in which the decom- 
position of the chemical properties of the phmi 
commences. In this state it may be called Inei- 
pientRust: whilst this is confined weYAm thecuticle, 
the plant is competent to perform all its offices, 
still retaining the living principle; but if the 
cuticle is burst asunder, and the solid content.* 
are protruded through the orifice, forming an 
excrescence on the outside of the cuticle^ the 
disease may then be termed Inveterate Rust; the 
plant can no longer execute its functions, and 
the spark of life gradually becomes extinct ; and 
the grain, from this time, is found, by actual ob- 
servation, rather to diminish in size than to in- 
crease :* in this event the sickle cannot be 
applied too early. 

* Specimens of the constridled grain, as well as of the Rust on 
the straw in all its stages, were collected, numbered, and labelled 
by the author, and are herewith sent for the inspedlion of the Society 

In the month of July 1814, he was at Exmouth, and hearing 
of a field much affe<5led with Rust in the parish of Lympston, he 
frequently went to view it ; the farmer of the premises told him, 
that it was first observed on the 9th of July, when it was of a light 
brown colour, but general throughout the whole field. The author 
saw it first on the ajd of July, a fortnight after, when it was of a 
much darker colour ; some grains were then rubbed out. On the 
30th of July it was reaped, and placed in sliocks to harden in a 
neighbouring field; some more grains were then taken promiscuously 
as before, but they were evidently lighter ainl smaller than those 
obtained in the preceding week; the sheaves remained on the 
ground for a month, when they were carried to the barn, and by 
the recommendation of some of his neighbours, on grounds not 
yet sufficiently warranted by experience, threshed out for seed ! 1 
The fiield itself is about four or five acres, gently sloping towards 
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It is proper, also, to notice the time of the 
appearance of this disorder, which, if premature, 
invariably happens between -the impreg^nation 
and the ripening of the seed : if it occur in the 
early part of the season, before the milky juices 
are hardened into a farinaceous substance, the 
crop is entirely lost; if at a later period, it will 
be partially affected, according to the advance- 
ment of the grain towards maturity : the greatest 
attention, therefore, of the farmer, should be 
directed to provide 'against any contingenc}^ 
which may happen at this interesting period, 
-when the fruit of his labours depends on his own 
discretion, and the reward of the vear so much 
oa his own exertions. 

On the Blildcw of Wheat. 

The Mildew^ as contradistinguised from Rusl^ 
may not improperly be applied, as the name seems 
to import, to that saccharine and moist -B/oowi,* or 

the south ; it was sown with the common white Lammas wheat, 
the annual rent and other charges about four pounds or guineas per 
acre. — ^Jt was not manured for the wheat, but in the former year it 
was cropped with potatoes, and the manure was one hundred seam, 
(/'. e. horse-loads) per acre of rotten dung. It is to be remarked, 
that this parish is very subjedl to the Rust ; and the usual prepara- 
tion for wheat is lime and dung alternately, every fifth, sixth, or 
seventh year. 

• See Observations relating to the blight of corn, by G. Cum- 
berknd, esq.— A7c^. Jour. voL xih 
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Mould,^ which appears on the reed under the 
glume, and on the corresponding joint of infected 
wheat. It may eaiiily be displaced by the finger, 
though it soon forms again after being removed. 
This disorder does not make a separate advance 
with, nor does it always accompany, the Rttsl; 
but its concurrent attacks are discovered in i-ainy 
seasons; and in deep ravines of humid situations, 
when a destructive quantity of moisture in excess 
is absorbed ; and in elevated regions, where the 
frequent condensation of vapour occasions a 
humid and low temperature. The Bloom as well 
asRustis classed and described in the publications 
of the Linnaean Society, as a species of fungus.f 
Being in a great measure incorporated with rust, 
no further notice need be taken of it as a separate 
disorder. 

This theory of the nature of Rust must be 
considered as militating against many pre-con- 
ceived opinions, sanctioned by high authority: 

♦ The term " Mildciu^^ should rather be exclusively applied to 
plants which have the principle of life in them ; and the terra 
" MouUyOx Mouidinessy^ to plants and seeds, when life is extindl. 
Thus a cargo of wheat, when it takes wet on board of a ship, fer- 
ments, loses its germinating quality, and becomes mouldy^ but we 
do not say it is viildciMed, 

t The light-coloured substance which appears on the stalks and 
leaves of late-sown garden pease, and on the seedling plants of the 
white thorn, when they stand too thick in the seed-bed, or when 
removed from a richer to a poorer soil, or to a more exposed 
situation, assumes a similar fungus-like appearance, and' is ^^ a 
Mildt<Wj^ of the same precise description. 
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The author, therefore,, does not expect that 
every person should, at the first g'lance, become 
a convert to his sentiments, without due convic- 
tion ; he has not suffered his own judgment to 
be biassed by the theoretical statements of 
ythers, b:it has himself made a practical inves- 
tigation of the subject of his enquiry; he lias 

taken the liberty to think for himself, and 
allows the same privilege to others. It niay» 
indeed, take a series of years to prove the truth 
or fallacy of his positions : but such as they are, 
he submits them with deference to the notice of 
the Society, not as accepted and decided truths, 
but as problems which require a more protracted 
and inquisitive investigation. The disorder has 
obtained a place upon record, (as the motto 
imports,) at least from the days of Pliny ; and 
whilst the land is cultivated by persons who 
depend more upon chance for their crops of corn, 
than on judicious management, it will, in all pro- 
bability, continue till the end of time. 

The following positions will comprehend the 
whole of the author's general conclusions on the 
first class of the diseases incident to the plant of 
wheat, depending upon its botanical structure. 

First, that the primary, remote, or distant 
cause of the diseases of wheat terminating in 
rust, appears to be, the cessation or stispension of 
that active vital principle which is necessary to 

VOL. XIV. G 
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support the growth of the plant, and to promote 
its ultimate progress towards matmity. 

Secondly, that the proximate or immediate 
cause of the actual presence of Rust appears to 
be that invariable and spontaneous effort of 
nature to decompose, and resolve into its elemen- 
tary principles, that plant, which, by the full 
extinction or partial remission of the vital princi- 
ple, whether pcca^ioned by internal defect or 
external accident, does not possess the power 
and ability to r^ach its utmost destined perfec- 
tion; which is that of ripening its seed, and 
consequently of continuing its own species. 

Thirdly, th$tt the fmigus appears to be the 
universal attendant on the last stage of mucila- 
ginous decomposition or putrefaction, and the 
immediate symptom of speedy dissolution. 

On the CoUibrandf or Smut of Wheat. 

The other class of disorders incident to wheat, 
and to which allusion was made before, affects 
the Chemical Constitution of the grain. The 
chief of these, as well as the Rust^ has also 
various appellations, being indifferently called 
Smuty Pepperhrandlf Coalhrand^ and other names, 
and in the west of England CoUibrand; this 
remains now to be considered, and will be 
attempted to be explained on the principles of 
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agricultural chemistry. This disorder appears 
in the shape of a dark brown powder, sometimes 
placed loosely on the spike of the ear, without 
any capsule, and at other times contained within 
a capsule : when tlie spike emerges from its 
sheath M'ithout a capsule, this dust is dissipated 
by the wind and rain, almost as soon as it appears, 
and does n^t create much mischief:^ at other 
times it is seated within a capsule, having- a 
bloated appearance, and is found to contain, in- 
stead of a nutritious substance, an unwholesome 
granulated mass, pot only debasing the quality 
of the flower, but communicating its contagious 
effects to the germ, and by its baneful influence 
contaminating the succeeding crop. An accurate 
analysis of the infected grain having been made 
by some eminent French chemLsts,f their report 
of it is subjoined in the note below. 

* The ear being imperfectly formed, and having no leading 
awns at its apex, enabling it to perforate the folded integument 
of the neck or ring of its sheath, is generally protruded sideways, 
and by having been too long compressed when in a growing state, 
becomes crooked in its shank. — See Dn Hunter's plates^ George 
-E/j.voI. iii. p. 373. 

t On the Chemical Nature of the Smut in Wheats by Messrr* 
Vov^Q^OY and Vauquelin.— The Smut is a. corruption of the 
grain, which exhibits within the husk of the seed, instead of a 
farinaceous substance, a black, greasy, stinking powder ; the most 
decided and dangerous characteristic is its being capable of infect- 
ing other grains by contact, and imparting to them the property 
•: propagating smutty wheat. 

& 3 
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The very luminous exposition of the chemical 
nature of the smut in wheat, and its correct ana- 
lysis detailed in the note, may serve as the basis 
of an investigation into the nature of its cause, 

/// Component Paris.^ThQ Smat of wheat by analysis conuiosy 
X. A green, butyraceous, fetid, and acrid oil, foluble in hot alcohol 
or ether, composing near one-third of its weight, and imparting to 
it its greasy consistence. 

a. A vegeto-animal substance, soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol, and precipitating most of the metallic sahs as well as galls; 
it con^)Oses rather less than one-fourth of the smut, and is perfectly 
similar to what comes from putrified gluten. 

3. A coal amounting to one-fifth of its quantity, which gives a 
black colour to the whole mass, and is an evidence, as it is the pro* 
duct, of a putrid decomposition ; a part which it acts equally in 
•mould, and in all the remnants of putrified organic compounds. 

4. Free phosphoric acid, scarcely constituting more than 004 of 
the smut, but sufficient to impart to it the property of reddening 
the vegetable colour. 

5. Lastly, the phosphates of ammonia, magnesia, and lime, in the 
proportion of a few thousandths only. 

The smut of wheat, then, is nothing more than a residuum of the 
putrified grain, which, instead of itsoriginal component parts, starch, 
gluten, and saccharine matter, exhibits only a kind of carbonaceous 
oily substance, very analogous to a kind of bitumen of animal or 
vegeto-animal origin. Putrified gluten exhibits simiJar results. 
The nature of its cause and of its contagious quality, is not 
known ; but it is natural to presume, it arises from putrid decom- 
position; which may proceed from any other circumstanpe, as well 
as a communicated germ. 

The same results equally lead us to infer, that the putrescency 
which necessarily precedes the formation of S?nut in all cases, 
whether it depend on contagion, or arise spontaneously, attacks 
particularly the gluten, and precedes, indeed prevents, the formation 
of the starch ; since we know positively that this fecula, no traces 
of which are found in the smut of wheat, suffers no alteration froni 
that septic process which so powerfully attacks the glutinous sub* 
•stance. — NkhoUon^s Journal^ No. io», voL viii 
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and of its contagious quality^ and of preventino; 
the baneful and frequent occurrence of the disease. 
Various opinions have been formed relative to 
its origin : one person ascribes it to the injury 
done to the roots, by worms and grubs ; — ^another 
to the constriction the plant sometimes expe* 
riences, on its coming into ear ; — and a third lo 
the agency of a very somll fungus, which fixes 
on the grain ;•— and others to the presence of 
animalculse, &c, — but it can rationally be ac- 
counted for only on the principles of agricultural 
chemistry, that is, by decomposition, and a 
consequent tendency to . putrescence, origi- 
nating from a corrupted source. The small 
globules of the Collibrand itself arc, by some 
writers of eminence* on botanical subjects, 
supposed to be the seeds of a species of fungus ; 
but since they exhibit no symptoms of the living 
principle, and do not, like the seeds of all other 
organised vegetables, expand themselves by heat 
and moisture,t or in any degree alter their tern- 
perament or figure ; neither producing a nascent 
plume or a nascent radicle : they can be viewed 
iu no otlier light than, in conformity with the 

• ThcRer. Wra. Kirfiy.>^A7c/5. JournaL 

t All seeds cootain within their membranes a certain medullary 
f^ubstance, whfcb swells, when dipped into warm wattr.-^Dnlfun* 
trr^t Ccorg. E^s, vol* \\u Essay ix, hj Linrteusf page ii4« 
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above-recited analysis, as a putrid substance 
verging towards decay. 

The seed-vessel affected by the CoUibrmid 
appears to contain a portion of ghtcn^ oily and 
carhoriy sufficient to form and fill the grain, but 
to be destitute of its portion of starchy which 
constitutes • an equally necessary and grand 
component principle of organization. In conse- 
quence of this imperfection, the elepientary 
ingredients, requisite for the formation of the 
grain, cannot coalesce, or enter into any state of 
union or chemical combination ; neither can the 
germ, the embryo of the future plant, be foi'med 
or the generative system become perfect ; the 
deficiency of any one ingredient, or the redun- 
dancy of any other, prevents that coHibination 
or saturation necessary* to harmonize the parts, 
and the whole becomes an inert mass, without 
any vital principle. The more light, elastic, or 
gaseous particles leave the seed-vessel, and unite 
with other substances of affinity dispensed 
throughout the body of the plant ; whilst the 
more solid contents, the gluten, oil, and carbon, 
not being capable of a similar absorption, 
remain behind, and evince a. disposition to run 
into a putrescent state5 but the presence of the 
essential oil prevents the absolute putridity of 
the gluten : these grosser particles, confined 
within the capsule of the grain, and consisting of 
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putrified gluten and an excessrof carbon, assume 
the colour and consistence of a black powder, 
tbe aggregational volume of which is conti- 
nually enlarged by the regular supply of food, ela- 
borated through the proper channels, till the cap- 
sule assumes a distended and bloated appearance. 
And it is not improbable, but that the oxygen, 
(being found to possess the quality of imparting 
to vegetables their green colour,) having been 
diverted into other channels, and dispei*sed 
through the body of the plant, maly give it a 
deeper green or porfaceous.tint, easily to be 
distinguished even before the spike of the ear 
issues forth from its vaginal integument. 

It ha&l been proved by experiment, that the pu- 
trid gluten of the CoUibrand 'm exactly similar to 
the gluten of sound com, when suffered to putrify : 
from hence, as well as from many other causes, 
may be inferred, that the disorder is not so likely 
to be occasioned by worms, by animalculae, or 
by the fungus, as by the contaminating principle 
of the putrid oily gluten affecting the chemical 
composition of the grain. The disease is not 
supposed to arise from any original defect in 
the formation of the germ, but from the extra-* 
neons substance of the putrid powder insi- 
nuating itself, if not prevented, into the organic 
frame and constitution of the plant in its nascent 
state ; retaining and communicating its noxious 
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qualities, and extending' its deleterious influence 
both to the present and the future produce j and 
the infected seed, unless assisted by some means 
of prevention, will produce a vitiated crop. 
The practical farmer, therefore^ has recourse to 
some mode of preparation^ especially if he has 
reason to suspect the soundness of his grain, to 
counteract the infection of the disease; which 
18 either by simple washing, by brining, or 
by liming. . Simple washing, if it could eftec- 
tually remove every particle of powder, which, 
from its oily quality, is very tenacious of its hold; 
might have the desired effect ; but it would be 
difficult to dislodge it from the deeply-furrowed 
channel almost intersecting the grain, and also 
from the indented cavity surrounding the germ. 
This remedy, therefore^ is ndt implicitly to be 
depended on. Steeping, also, in various men- 
struums, has been tried, both to assist the ger- 
minating power, as well as to obviate the noxious 
infection, but it has not been attended with the 
expected success : neither is there any decisive 
experiment to prove that any preventive of the 
contagion has attended the use of brining.* It 
jnay, indeed, be of some service to. separate the 

• Brining of the seed-wheat jfi what the farmers generally 
practise to prevent the Svmt^ which in most years answers very well: 
but there is nothing which contributes mote. to this, than keeping the 

plants in good health. — Miller^ s Card. £)L't. iirt, Triticum* 
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lighter from the heavier grains: but si«cc, from 
its antiseptic quality, it impedes the putrefac- 
tive process, and r^ists decomposition, (the 
contrary of wliich is ascribed to the effects of 
lime,) it cannot be presumed to be of much 
efficient service. The only approved and esta- 
blished remedy hitherto discovered is by liming: 
lime has the property of defeating the action 
of the morbid particles of the Collibrand, by 
accelerating their putrefaction; it separates the 
oil from the putrid matter, destroying the old 
combinations, and forming new ones : it there- 
fore affords the best physical cause to account 
for the suppression or abatement of the disease. 

The effect of quick-lime, or of lime nevi^ly 
slacked, called hydrate of lime, on the acrid oil, 
the first examined substance of the analysis, is to 
change its very nature and consistence, and with 
it to form new combinations, which, in their turn, 
are also decomposed.* The particles of oil being 
attenuated are rendered capable of being mixed 
with water, and consequently of ascending the 
vessels of plants; and thus a noxious poison is 
converted into a wholesome nutriment.f 

♦ Lime forms a kind of insoluble soap with oily matters, and 
then gradually decomposes them, by separating from them oxygen 
and carbon.— 5/> H. Davefs LeH, j^to.p, 279. 

t ^^irae a(Sls as a manure in various ways: it attrafts all the oils 
disperse^ in the soil, and it dissolves all the mucilaginous fibres of 
plants; and by ci^coniposing both the oily and fibrous nutter, it 
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The next substance described in the aiialysis^ 
which arrests our attention, is \\\e putrid gluten. 
The action of lime on this, as well as on all 
corrupted matter, whether of vegetable, of ani- 
mal, or of vegeto-auimal origin, is, by accelerating 
the putrefactive process, to resolve the constituent 
ingredients of all bodies into their elementary 
particles ; and thus becoming again simple sub- 
stances,they adapt themselves to new organiza- 
tions, and possess no inherent deleterious quality. 



renders them subservient to the immediate purposes of vegetation. 
It destroys all the worms and grubs with which it comes in contadt: 
it also gains from the atmosphere as much in weight of carbon , 
(which is now generally esteemed the basis of the nutriment of 
plants,) as it has lost of it by torrefa(5Hon : its calcareous substance 
also becomes not only the food, but a part of the genuine substance^ 
of the i.lant itself: it opens the soil, and is conducive to many other 
uses. And since it afls chiefly by the decomposition of oily and 
mucilaginous substances, it follows, that such a quantity only should 
be used ns is sufficient for these purposes ; and that if twenty or 
forty bushels per acre is sufficient, the spreading of one hundred in 
such circumstances would be attended with no greater beneficial 
effedi. It follows, also, that a less quantity will suffice for poor 
land, (which does not so much abound with oily particles,) than 
for that which is richer, whei:e they are more abundant. 

It is in all respe^s a very powerful manure ; but it is found to 
force and exhaust the land, and by frequent application greatly to 
impoverish it : the land, tlierefore, on which lime is used, should 
frequently be replenished with some rich and fat manure. When 
the lime has lost its stimulating power, and becomes eflPete, which 
happens in a lapse of two or three years, it falls in ploughing, like 
the spent ashes of a pared and burnt soil, to the bottom of the 
furrow, and, equally with the ashes, becomes an heavy inert mass, 
totally useless and inefficacious, and unfit in future to give any sub» 
sequent assistance to vegetable produftion. 
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The third substance exhibited by the analysis 
is the coally matter: this seems to be the gross 
carbonic residilum, coinniou to all putrid de- 
composition; and either as mould » or as simple 
carboh, is still an instrument in the hand of 
nature to renovate and perpetuate the beauty 
and harmony of all her works. 

The other constituents of the Collibrand, being* 
in very small quantities, are to be considered as 
products of the soil, or of some of the pre-existing 
and more abundant ingredients. The disease of 
the Collibrand^ therefore, may generally be sup- 
posed to originate from an infected germ ; the 
obnoxious powder is not imagined to be inter- 
nally mixed with the solid contents of the grain, 
but merely, by its greasy consistence, to adhere 
to the outward cuticle, and to be concealed 
amongst its capillary filametits, or in its deeply- 
channeled recesses : and unless it is displaced by 
' some mechanical process, which is attended both 
with difficulty and uncertainty, or its energy 
defeated by the efficacy of some chemical sol- 
vent, the malignant powder mixes with the 
milky and saccharine juices of the cotyledon, at 
the time of the germination of the seed,* and is 

> 

* The farmers of certain distridts in the hundred of Pydar, irt 
the county of Cornwall, are so convinced that the Collibrand arises 
from infedlion alone, and are so certain that their crops of wheat 
intended for seed will be entirely free from it, entirely confiding 
in their own management and mode of culture, that it is not un- 
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absorbed into the habit of the plant, and ever 
afterwards has a preponderating influence over 
all its chemical changes; and, in the end, a fata] 
one on the formation of the seed.* 

It has been observed before, that the Rust may 
attack corn when shaded by trees, when partial] j 
sown on rocky or shallow ground, when beaten 
down by rain, when injured by mutilation, and 
by various different means, whilst other parts of 
the crop in the same field are not affected by this 
local injury ; from hence an inference may be 
drawn, that the disease is not, strictly speaking, 
contagious, nor to be indiscriminately dispersed 
abroad on all sides by the death-imparting in- 
fluence of the fungus: on the contrary, the 
Collibrand is proved to be highly contagious, 
and, like the putrid disorders incident to animal 
life, susceptible of communication by contact, 
and producing irremediable dissolution. 

common for them, before the sedson of blossoming commences, to 
offer, on the receipt of a guinea per acre, to forfeit tlie same sum 
for every head of Collibrand found in such acre. They grow their 
own seed-corn ; their soil is a light one, on a stratum of slate or 
slielf, without the intervention of any particle of clay i their chief 
manure is calcareous sea-sand, and straw thrown in their lanes, and 
afterwards colledled in heaps; and they medicate their seed by 
briningr and liming. Omnij in hac certam regiojacit arte salutem, 
• It might be amusing and instructive to endeavour, by a s^tn 
thetical composition, to produce the Collibrand, by mixing some 
oily carbonaceous matter with the farina of the blossom before 
impregnation, such as the snuff of candle, various ink-powders, 
blacking-paste, soot, lamp-black, ivory-black, and the putrid glutq^ 
of wheat, or the black powder of the Collibrand itself, 
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The scieDce of agriculture, though confessedly 
the most ancient, is allowed not to have kept 
equal pace with other sciences in progressive 
improvement* It is difficult to comprehend, 
even in the most limited degree, the botanical 
construction and the chemical composition of a 
plant, or the mode of its growth and decay ; and 
equally so to ascertain the alternate decompo- 
sitions and combinations of the oxygen, the 
hydrogen, and the carbon, the integral consti- 
tuents of the vegetable fabric, as acted upon i)y 
tlie presence or absence of the ma tier of heat, 
of moisture, of liu'lit, and of electricity : But even 
the most partial examination, condueted m ithout 
bias to any particular system, is calculated to 
illustrate, in some degree, the science of vege- 
tation ; which must ever remain but imperfectly 
understood, because depending upon so many 
chemical changes, continually acted upon by 
each other in a way which cannot be developed; 
so many complicated powers not capableof being 
divided by any correct line of separation; and, 
above all, by that invisible and inscrnlable for- 
mation, which, by concealing the power of the 
Uffentf refuses to be submitted to the rules o£ 
actual demonstration. And every new discovery 
we make of the veg'etable powers, serves only to 
point out to us, that others still lie concealed at 
such an inaccessible distance, as must ey«r elude 
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the keenesrt investigation of the most unweaned 
labour, and the most indefatigable research. 



T*^ 



Specimens of the Rust of the plant of Wheats 
both as it affects the grain and the straw^ 
illustrative of the theory of the Kssay. 

(A.) Stalks of wheat, taken whilst growing 
from a field in the parish of Lympston, in the 
county of Devon, on the 23d July, 1814. The 
grains being very light, much shriveled, and 
containing very little flower.* — N. B. The parcel 
of grains, tfiarked (a,) was taken from this sam^ 
pie. Some earth was taken up with the rootg 
from ditferent parts of the field, with a view to 
its being analyzed. 

(B.) Stalks of. wheat taken from the same 
field, when cut, on the 30th of July .— N. B. The 
parcel of grains, marked (6,) was taken from 
this sample. On examining each parcel, the 
grains separated from the stalks on the 23d July, 
were evidently fuller and heavier than those se- 
parated seven days after. 

• Twenty-four of these grains of wheat, taken indiscriminately 
Jrom the parcel separated on the ajd of July, the corn being then 
standing* weighed four grains Troy. And twentyfbur of those 
separated on the 30th of July, the corn having been cut five or six 
days before, weighed only three grains Troy: the grains were 
whiter^ and contained less moisture. 
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Specimens of Rust on tlie Stem of W/ieat. 

No. 1. A specimen of Incipient Rust; the 
disorder being confined to points and lines above 
the upper joint, without having pierced through 
the cuticle. 

No. 2. Rustoi Kxxxoxe decided character, and 
in a more advanced stage, having broke throujiJi 
the cuticle, above the upper joint, in longitudinal 
fissures; whilst Incipient Rust is observed in points 
and lines, of a lighter colour, both above and 
below the second joint. 

No. 3. Inveterate Rustj both above and below 
the two uppermost joints; the decomposed solid 
contents being transmitted through the lacerated 
orifice, ami fixed on the outside of the cuticle ; 
the Incipient Rust making a slight appearance 
in the lower divisions, in discoloured points aiid 
lines within the cuticle. 

No. 4. Six stems of wheat, issuing from the 
same root; five of them perfect in every respect; 
the sixth having lost its head, being affected 
^ith Rust; and the change is just taking place 
from Incipient to Decided Rust. The fungus does 
not yet appear, therefore in this instance it can- 
not be the cause of the Rust ; neither can it be 
attributed to atmospherical influence, because 
the other stems are not infected : it is also evi- 
dent from hence^ that the disorder is not coor 
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tag'ious. The cause of Rust, in this instance, 
seems to arise from the single stem havinjr been 
mutilated by accident, and deprived of its lead . 
ing shoot; and not having; within itself the phy- 
sical pjDwer to supply another, it cannot, like 
the othei' stalks, continue its progress towards 
maturity, and of necessity it becomes subject to 
natural, although premature, decay. 



Article IV. 

Essay on the Commutation of Tithes. 

To which was adjudged the Bedfordean Gold Medal. 
{"By John Benett, Esqj of Pyt House, Wilts.] 

THE Bath and West of England Society, 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 
&c. having offered its most honourable reward 
tor the best Treatise on a Commutation for 
Tithe, I hereby send it, the result of long re- 
flection on that subject, though it has been very 
hastily written down. I have not been urged 
hereto so much by a desire to obtain that 
reward, as by a wish to promote the Society's 
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.most laudable endeavours; feeling as I do, in 
common with it, that a commutation of tithe 
for some unobjectionable property would pro- 
duce the greatest possible benefit to the agricul- 
tural interest of this country ; and would, at the 
same time, strengthen the interests of its Church. 

The late Mr. Pitt had it certainly in his con- 
templation to effect a commutation of tithe ; his 
successors have been so much occupied with 
war measures, that all great national improve- 
ments and ameliorations have naturally been 
obstructed thereby. 

T|ie long wished-for time of peace is arrived, 
and has brought with it the expected good to all 
classes of the community, excepting to the agri- 
culturist ; to him it has brought evil. 

The agriculture of this country is now on 
the decline; the. present, therefore, is the time 
to remove one of the greatest checks to agricul- 
tural industry and improvement, which probably 
ever did exist in this or any other country, by a 
commutation of tithe. 

In treating of tithe, I desire to be under- 
stood, that I do not, by any means, wish to 
invade the, property of the church, or to doubt 
the perfect right and title which the clergy have 
to their portion of that property, as long as they 
perform the duties of the church. I speak of 
tithe as a property^ (not considering; in whose 

VOI*. XIV. H 
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possession it is,) which in its nature is so inju- 
rious to the interest of tlie whole state, that it 
ougjit to be, and eventually I believe must be, 
commuted for some 6ther of equal value to the 
owners, but which will not produce the same 
evil consequences to the public. 

The oppressive action of the tithe system has 
not yet been 'g-enerally and perfectly under- 
stood. When tithe was first established, (and 
its advocates speak of it as of very great anti- 
(^nity,) probably it was not worth more than 
one tenth of the net produce of the land. iThe 
earth,' %Ve must suppose, ih those days, produced 
its fruits almost spontaneously, or M'ith very 
little cultm-e; but in the tame proportion as 
the expense of cultivation has intireased, -so has 
the value of tithe increased bejt)nd the tertih; 
for the tithe owner takes one;tfenth of Ihe^rw^ 
produce, without paying any pait of X\\e eocpenise 
of vultivatian. F^or this reason the pj^Mional 
valae of tithe torcw^, in this country, has rapidly 
increased during the late war> or within these 
twenty years past. 'J'he expense of cultivation 
has been greatly increased by ta^Les, and various 
Other causes; the increase of the expense of 
cultivation must either sink tlie rents, or rrtise 
the price of corn, for the farmer tnust have 
his fair profit. Now, if the rettt should be sunk 
to repay the farmer's iacrease^d expense of cul- 
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tivatioQ, the tithe wUlnot be sunk thereby^ for 
kiB^iaken h'KHn the gross produce; consequently, 
i\ke rent ap4 titlie will come nearer in value tp 
Afttch other. The same will be the case, if the 
corn should be risen in price to repay the ip- 
creased expense of cuitiyation, for the r^nt will 
Dot be risen thereby, though the tithe will. 
The consequepee must always be, that all taxes 
or other exp^enses wiu^ ii^^y fall on the fai-^er, 
and wjbich must tend either to Repress or jto pre- 
vent the rents fjroiqp rj^iai^, (though the .piic^e of 
coru should rise,) wiU ^Iso tend to iacre^sie tl^e 
value of tb^ tithe ; $^pd thop^h on account of the 
incre^ase of pi^ pppviUtipo^ a4>d tljie di^cuUies 
which have attepdf^d the importation ..<3^ pro- 
i^isions, the rents bstye pf late year^ ris^n very 
considemUy, yet the v^ue of the tithe hm 
risen inja .much grpater; proportion. The^ase 
must be the aam€ wkh respect to jaU money 
expended in the improveoient of iai^d. J will 
suppose a farmer shpuld expend &\e po^ud^ per 
acre in lime, or any p(h^ q^^cial mapure; the 
rent cannot therefore be ir^i^ed ; but tbe 4;ithe 
must be wprtb, ^ the leasit, twelve shillings 
more ; a6 :six pouods worth more of com must 
be grown in.consequppce of that manure^ for the 
purpfuse. io£ repayiog to the fjfirmer the original 
tive iponads expended, the tithe amounting to 
twelve sb^Uiugs, 9>Dd interest*, of the money 
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five shilling's, leaving" to the farmer the profit 
of three shilling's per acre for his exertions. 
The case is still stronger with respect to the 
cultivation of waste land, and almost amounts 
to a prohibition. 

I will now consider tithe as it aftects the 
Church alone, arid the established religion of the 
country. It is an essential point for the support 
of religion, that the people should love and 
respect its Ministers; that they should look 
tip to them in all times • of difficulty, as their 
advisers, their fathers, and friends. Under sucfr 
circumstances, the Clergyman's power of doing* 
good would be infinite; and that is the species 
of poWer which he oilglit at all times, and pro- 
bably often does, seek after. But. he looks 
for it in vain : for the tithe system casts a bone 
6f contention betS/^^eeri the minister and his 
parishioners, which, in many cases^ not only 
destroys all the respect which they ought to feel 
for their pastor, but also establishes in them a 
most inveterate hatred towards him. This 
unfortunate enmity often originates on a cler- 
gyman's taking possession of his living. His 
first step is generally, and naturally, to bring a 
Purveyor into his parish; who must, if possible, 
raise the amount of the tithes, without consi- 
dering how and when they were last valued • 
This frequently creates a suspicion amongst his 
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parishioners,, that he attends more to his indivi- 
dual interest, than to the duties of his church; the 
parishioners, who are acquainted and connected 
with each other, often unite 'in their opposi- 
tion to the increased demand: an inveterate 
enmity immediately succeeds; the clerjfymaa 
throws the blame on the illiberaUty of the far- 
mers, andthey in return blame their pastor. The 
\?hole blame ought probably to be attributed to 
the tithe system, which gives one man a power 
over, and an interference in, the property of many ; 
and it is that species ox power and interference, 
which must produce ill-will and enmity towards 
the person possessing it, as long as human minds, 
hearts, and feelings, continue to be formed as 
they have hitherto been. 

One great cause for disagreement in the vs^ 
luation of tithe arises from the nature of the 
system also, which is, that each party concerned 
values it at what it is worth to the other; and 
the difference in value to the owner and the 
renter is very great. The ill consequences to 
religion of these enmities must be evident ; and 
I believe that more dissenters from the Esta*. 
blished Church have been produced by this 
cause, than by any other ; that the defection 
from that church ought not to be attributed to 
the neglect or want of zeal in its ministers, bu^ 
to the tithe system alone, a system so ruinous in 
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hs coiiseqitences, and so truly calculated to 
produce dissention betweeti the minister am) 
his flock, that I can only attribute the length of 
its existence to the excellence of the clnn-ch to 
which it IS attached, tod to the general respect- 
ability of its ministers. This is the nature of 
that system founded on ancient and shrewd 
policy. How long it may exist, it is impossible 
to say ; but of the t^uth of this assertion t am 
convinced, — That it will be the best policy of 
tithe owners to take a full and fair equivalent 
for the enormons property which they now 
possess; and particularly at this time, when 
the country at large is probfibly willing to give 
that equivalent. 

Much has been said about the nature of that 
cqiiivalent; lartd, and com rent, are the only 
two likely to be approved of. I think the 
corn rent strongly objectionable, on the ground 
which I have before stated; namely, that the 
corn rent must rise with the price of corn, 
though the rent of the land may be kept down 
or depressed by the weight of taxes, or expense 
of cultivation. 

Therefore by establishing com rents we should 
do harm, by preventing the adoption of the 
superior plan. 

With respect to the tithes in the possession of 
lay impropriators, it would only be necessary 
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to compel them, by- the inteDded Act of Par- 
liament, (when required so to do by a majority 
of the land-owners^ as would be expressed, in 
that Act,) to sell or exchange them for land of 
equal value within a certain didtance ; the value 
to be ascertained by Coui^nissioners in tlie 
usual manner, and the general system to be 
adopted in valuing being fir$t pointed out in the 
Act of Parliament: which Act should also 
empower trustees for settled estates to give con- 
sent thereto. 

Land appears to ine to be the piiilyfair equi^ 
valent which can b^ giyen to the Church. 

The objections which have, been made to 
land, I believe, are,-T-l3t, the d)^cu)ty of pro- 
curing it in conv^.ni(^t sitijiation^; 2dly, the 
expense which may be occasioned by draining, 
And new cultivation, which ought not to fall pn 
one li£e-h(^der; and, Sdly, the power it would 
g^iye to a life-holder to injure his successor by 
exhausting the land by b^d cultivation. 

The whole of these objections might be 
shortly and easily answered, by asking the 
question, — if these inconveniences are expe- 
rienced on the glebe-lands now held by clergy- 
men for life ? But I will point out modes of 
obviating them* 

With respect to the procuring land in con- 
venient situations, I should say, that any situa- 
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tiou would be convenient within the couutv or 
diocese ; for a clergyman would be. in the situ- 
ation of any other land-owner, and his residence 
on his estate would not be more necessarv. 

I would permit clergymen to grant leases for 
a term, not exceeding ten years, at the best 
rack-rent which could be obtained at the time, 
and which leases should be binding on their 
successors. No new leases should be granted, 
till the old ones had expired. I would have 
five per cent, on the profits of church lands 
annually vested in the hands of trustees, to be 
named by the Bishop of the diocese, and the 
patron of the living, to answer and pay, at the 
death of an incumbent, for any injury which 
the estate may have sustained by improper 
treatment. The damages should be assessed 
by valuers, to be appointed by the patron and 
executors of the late incumbent; and the 
balance, if any, should be paid to executors of 
the late incumbent for the uses of his will. 
The money, to the amount of assessed damages, 
should be paid to and expended on the estate 
by the new incumbent; who should be answer- 
able for having so done, to the patron and 
bishop. And in case an incumbent shall have 
made any great and expensive improvements 
on the estate, either by draining, by cultivating 
waste land, or otherwise, and should not have 
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liveil long enough to have been remunerated 
for the same, those expeases should be valued 
in like manner; aiid a certain portion of them, 
So fixed by the valuers, should be repaid by 
the new incumbent to the executors of the de- 
ceased incumbent. . 

With respect.to the UyingB .held by Colleges, 
I would allow eJich .college to sell the tithes of 
all its livings, according to and under' the 
direction of the; Act of Parliament, aiid: to pur- 
chase estat.es to. the amQunt of the value of the 

.^vbole; ;w;hich estates should be managed by 
a' . CQifimittee composed of fellows of. th^ 

-oollege, and of the. incumbents of its livings. 

;The coinjnitiee, or' stewards appointed by it, 
sl^uld nxanage. and. let. the estates, receive the 

!r€knts, and pay them over to the differentlincum- 

.bents, according to the propmlions which* may 
b^ their due*. These estate^^ might be situate 

■ in any pairt of the kingdom, which would 
facilitate the purchases. I would permit col- 
legx)s, and all patrons of livings, to sell, and 
jnirchuse, and attach convenient glebe lands 
to their livings, .whenever it may be in their 
power. so to do; and 1- would facilitate ll.e ex- 

. change of all church lands as much aspo:3..iiile; 
only, that nothing should be done Avitliout the 
consent of the Bishop of the diocese, w!io should 
appoint a commissioner to value, and to whom 
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it should be proved that no ir>jary would be done 
to the church property thereby. 

This exchange of tithe for land should only 
be made compulsatory on the tithe-owners, and 
patrons and incumbents of livings ; who should 
at all times be compellable to make the ex- 
change, whenever called on so to do by the pro- 
prietors of the land, or a certain portion of th^m, 
who shall conform to the Act of Parliament, 
and tender them land of equal value with the 
tithes to be exchanged, when valued according 
to the directions of that Act j and which land shall 
be within a given distance of the church, to be 
fixed by the Act« By these means the com- 
mutation would go on slowly and regularly, and 
would not have the effect of suddenly raising 
the price of land. As some persons who had 
no waste land to cultivate, some who had no 
money, and others who may not immediately 
perceive the advantages w^hich would arise from 
the commutation, would not instantly exert 
themselves to commute their tithes; but they 
would gradually, and almost imperceptibly, be 
commuted, and cease to exist as a grievance. 
The benefits which would result from the 
measure would be gradually felt, thereby pro- 
ducing less sensation, and greater benefit to the 
country, than, I think, could be attained by any 
other mode. 
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?i^o incimibent of a living- should be compel- 
lable to excbdng'e any part of his tithes forland, 
unless an offer should be made to him for the 
^vfaole : and the knd so offered to him should 
be situated viU together^ unlesH any part of it 
should be in his dwn parish, Mrhich might be 
added to bis home glebe. 

Whenever a majority of the land-owners, 
possessing two-thirds of the property in any 
parish, should Wish to commute the tith&s, and 
the remaining tliird should refuse to give their 
consent; the two-thirds wishing to commute 
should be at liberty to purchase land, and com- 
mute 4;he whole tithe of the parish, whereby 
they might become possessed of the tithes of 
the other third of the fand-owners so refusing 
to commute, and might either keep or sell them 
to the public as they might think proper. But 
the proprietors of those tithes should at all times 
be compellable to sell them to the land-owners, 
Tvhen called on so to do ; and the price should be 
offered for them according to the mode of valu- 
ation directed by the Act of Parliament. 

The mode of valuation I wish to point out 
is, that in the case of lay tithe, one valuer should 
be appointed by the owner of the tithe, another 
by the owners of the land; these two should 
elect a third, as is usual in most other valna- 
tion9. For chtirch tithe, one valuer should be 
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appointed by the incumbent of the living, and 
be approved of by the patron of the livings, 
and the bishop of the diocese ; the other by the 
land-owners. These two should elect a third. 
They should be directed to value all tithes at 
their present annual value, including nnoduses, 
and all other money payments to the incumbent 
of the living; but they should not interfere 
with any law-siiit, wiiich may be pending con- 
cerning any modus or other matter ; and they 
should value the estate to be exchanged accord- 
ing to the same miowie. My object is, that the 
valuers should, not value the prohahiliiy or int'^ 
probabilily of improvements on either side, which 
might he made on tlie lands, particularly on those 
to be exonerated from tithe : for if those lands 
wej^e not to be so exonerated, such improvement^ 
would, not be m^,de: and it is unfair to make 
money titheable, when vested in the cultiva- 
tion of waste land, which was not titheable 
when in the public funds, or on mortgage; 
and, in fact, could not be made titheable by any 
other means. 

Some of the great and good eiBects which I 
imagine would arise from a commutation of tithe 
for land are, 

1st. That the cultivation of the waste land, 
which would in consequence take place, would 
produce so much work for the labouring poor, 
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and would create such a competition for their 
labour, that their wages would be raised by 
imtural means to such a pitch as would once more 
enable tliem to live without plirochial assistance ; 
which might ag^ain restore' that independence 
of mind and character, which has so long: been 
absent from thiem, and which albne can produce 
emulation and -exertion. And I most sincerely 
liope, tliat-i Fever that independence should again 
be restored, It may be preserved and fostered 
by education and encouragement. 

2dly. That the additional farm produce which 
would be obtained by the new and improveil 
cultivation of our land, would give support even 
to an increased population; and with the due 
attention of the Legislature of our country to its 
agricultural interests, this might once more be- 
come an exporting instead ofan importing nation: 
whereby the alarms of scarcity would not again 
be heard of; and the immense sums in cash 
which have been annually sent out of the Coun- 
try for corn, thereby encouraging the cultivation 
of foreign soils, would be kept at home^^aud go 
into the pockets of our own labourers and me- 
chanics. Added to which, foreign cash would 
be brought home by our exportations, and ex- 
pended on our own land. 

, Sdly • And the last good effect of the com- 
mutation which I shall her^ name, and which i^ 



not the least ia my estimi^tion ; it wx)ul<l reiiiore 
that iaterference i^ .property, which h;^ caased 
more law-suits, mom iji.i*will amongst men, and 
more defecti<Mi^ from the Church to which it is 
attached, than any otfae^ human institution could 
possibly have effected. 

It will be seen that the foregoing ideas have 
been hastily written down ; but the writer hopes 
that they may be thought worthy of the inspec- 
tion and attention of the Society to which they 
are addressed ; and has the honour to remain 
their most obedient servant, 

JOHN BENETT. 
October 29, 1814. 



Article V. 

Statement of Fiorin Crop, at Stoneaston, 

Somerset. 

[By Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart.] 

To Mr. RiCARDSj -Secretary of the Bath and West of England 

Society. 

Stoneaston House, Wth Dec. 1814. 

A Select Committee, appointed at a <3eneral 
Meeting of the Society, having inspected 
*he crop of Fiorin Grass, phwited in the course 
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of the last spring, at Stoneaston, it dow remains 
for me to state the progress and result of the 
experiment. 

The ground selected for this purpose is a 
tenacious loamy soil, on a grey Has nstturally 
good, but, from having been ploughed far a 
long succession of yearsy was in a very impove- 
rished condition. I had, at the beginning of the 
the year, no other convenient spot at my com- 
mand, and I felt assured, that, if the result of 
the experiment should prove favourable under 
such circumstances, it must necessarily be so, 
in a comparatively greater proportion, 01:1 a kss 
abused soil, Of this ground I appropriated one, 
acre and three quartans to the cultivation of the 
Fiorin Grass, after a crop of potatoes. 

A« the expenses incident to weeding the Fiorin, 
especially in the earlier stages of its growth, 
have been objected to as very onerous, I was 
desirous to obt^iin some countervailing produce, 
making a quick return in the market, and thus 
opening a new field of collateral experiment. In 
this view I planted on three quarters of an acre 
of the gronnd thus appropriated two bushels o 
the larger Tick Beans, determined also to put 
this impoverished soil to the test, without the aid 
of manure, however disadvantageous the result 
might be, both to the Fiorin and itscoadjutor crop. 
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On the hjih of February la$t^ the grouud 
received a sincjk ploiKjhing; 

On the \Oth of March, it was once dragged 
over, and the labourers began clearing it from the 
couch grass, which was very redundant. 

On the. 23d of March, the beans (Uvo bushels J 
were. planted in drills, 3 feet apart, intermixed 
ivith Mrings of Fiorin, in the same drills; and 
between each row of beaiis and Fiorin, thu.s 
intermixed, two rows of Fiorin strings 7vere 
planted, exclusively, at 12 inches from each 
other. The portion of ground so applied, I 
have observed, was three quartern of an acre. I 
must observe, also, tiiat the beans were neither 
earthed'Up nor afterwards hoed, but were destined 
to take their chance, in the common drills^ 
with the Fiorin. 

All the Fiorin was raised from strings trans- 
mitted to me about two years since, by I}r. 
Richardson, and planted in b, store-bed, where it 
has continued to thrive very abundantly, each 
year encreasing- greatly in volume, and, by its 
close matted pressure, keeping the ground 
beneath it comparatively free from other grasses 
and weeds of every description. 

On the 5th of April, we began to plant the 
remaining acre, from tfie same store bed, exclu-^ 
sively with Fiorin strings. The whole was set out 
in rows, 12 inches asunder. 
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The weather, during these successive ope- 
rations, proved extremely unfavourable^ chiefly 
from frost: the planting, consequently, proceeded 
under great disadvantages, from delay and in- 
creased expense. 

On the 19/A of September, pulled and cocked the 
crop of beanSf which, in the following month, 
yielded 34J: bushels, of a very fine quality, — a 
product, which, even at the present rapidly re- 
duced price, constitutes a very handsome set off 
against the expenses attendant upon this agtjre* 
gate cultivation of Beaiis and Fiorin, as will 
appear by the annexed schedule (A). 

On the 2Sth of November, I had cut a portion 
oftli^ Fiorin which had been exclusively planted; 
by measurement 10 poles in lengthy and 2 poles 
in breadth, or the eighth part of an acre ; the 
produce weighed amounted to 2lewt. 13lbs« 
but the ground, from want of rolling, having a 
very unequal surface, the Fiorin was cut to a 
great obvious disadvantage* 

I requested a Very respectable farmer, iNIr. 
Thos. Robbins, the greatest occupier in the 
parish, to be present at and attest the weighing, 
as an additional check Upon my own servants. 

I had also cut a square pole of the Fioiin which 
had been raised under the Beans, the produce of 
which weighed Icwt. lolbs. 

VOL. XIV. I 
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I have since cut the remainder of the acre of 
Fiorin, exclmively planted ^ the weight of which 
amounted to 7 tons 15 cwt. and 10 lbs. — Vide 
schedule (B.J 

Had not the construction of the article in the 
Premium List of the Society ^ under the head of 
Fiorin Grass, seemed to imply that an acre at 
least should be cut, as well as pkuUed, to ascertain 
the product ; I should have been induced, for 
the first year, to have let the remaining part of 
the crop stand over to another season, except 
drawing from it partial supplies of green food^ 
experimentally f for the use of my dairy during 
the severest winter months; as I conceive, the 
increased growth of this young crop would 
necessarily have given it a great superiority over 
the less powerful indigenous grasses that might 
intrude themselves, but which would be mate- 
rially checked, if not wholly destroyed, by the 
weighty ascendancy oftlut Fiori«;— and the facility 
of procuring a supply oi green food, in the severity 
vf winter, always presented itself to my mind 
as the ^nost prominent recommendation of th^ 
Fiorin cultivation. 

From an observation of the ground since the 
cutting there is every appearance of healthfulness 
in the plants, and I have no doubt but that in 
the next season the part which was appropriated 
to the mixt crop of Beans and Fiorin, will rival 
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it* neicrhhouring acre. By the aid of the roller 
alone, the scythe will be better enabled in future 
to do its office ; and the general increase of the 
crops will, I am equally persuaded, correspond 
with the assertions so often made by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, of the great vegetative powers of his 
favourite grass. 

Although, from experiments casually made 
by myself, and others in my presence, since the 
first introduction of the florin, as a crop, in this 
country, I had long since been disposed to think 
that the statements in its favour were well 
founded ; I considered myself more particularly 
called upon f on tJie present occasion, to endeavour 
to ascertain its utility as applicable to the eco- 
nomy of the dairy. To this end I put several cows 
to feed upon jiorin exclusively, carefully noting 
their product of milk when at large in the 
meadows, adjacent to the cow-stalls, (which at 
present yield no contemptible pasture,) fed also 
with common hay twice a day; — and noting also 
their produce, when confined to tlte fiorin alone, 
supplied ffreen from the field. The result of an 
experiment of this description, made, in the course 
of the last week, upon seven meals or milkings of 
two cows, was half a pint in favour of the period 
of their usual feed on the commmi meadow and 
hay; but it is fair to observe, that one of the 
oows, during the two first meals, in fact, dtning 

I 2 
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the whole of the first day^ was observed to eat 
very little of the fiorin, though she took it freely 
ill the following days ; and since the experiment, 
the milk of this cow has been separately mea- 
sured, and found to have been little more thaii 
the h^df of what wad yielded by her companion, 
and \h falling off in a still greater proportion. I 
mention this circumstance, as somewhat unlucky 
for this experiment ; as I have little doubt, but 
if the cows had been equally hearty, that the 
product would have been decidedly in favour of 
the exclusive green food of the Jiorin ; or, if the 
experiment had been made with the fiorin, prior 
to the account taken of the ordiiuiry produce. 
But taking the result of the experiment as it 
stands, we have to estimate the deficiency only of 
half a pint of milk upon seven meals of two cows, 
on the one acre; and the saving the supply of 
the hay usually supplied on the other. The value 
of the ^orin grass set off against the consumptioa 
of common hay, and the meadow feed, is ano- 
ther subject of calculation, which I do not at 
present enter upon ; a» the experiment is now 
but cursorily mentioned, to ofi*er a temptation to 
others wlip may be disposed to pursue the sam^ 
line of investigation. 

After so much has been written, and so ably, 
on this subject, it would be a work of great super- 
erogation in. me to attempt the further eulogy 
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of this powerful, nutritive grass; I will only say, 
that my own observation and experience leave 
me no ground for scepticism. But inclosing 
this cursory report, I think it my duty to observe, 
that had not the precise letter of the Society s 
injunctions confined the cultivation of this expe- 
rimental crop to Jiorin, originally of Dr. Richard- 
son* sf ami; I should have had but little pretension 
for requesting the inspection of a Committee 
upon that, which is the subject of this addre$s ; 
while, in my neiyhbourhood, ai Ti^nsbury, l^e 
cultivation and result of /n^oocr^^ of fior in, planted 
by a Reverend Vice-President of this Society, 
stand, I am persuaded, unrivalled in the western 
counties, both for product and purity. The whole 
of this flourishing crop has been collected from 
his onm vicinage, by Mr. Barter, with a zealous 
perseverance and intelligence worthy of a dis« 
ciple of his great and venerable prototype; and 
the result has evinced the facility of rendering 
the dairy, at least, independent of the hay stack, 
(as usually administered) in the severest seasons, 
by the application of what had long been esti* 
mated as a noxious weed, to the purposes of a 
nutritious vegetable aliment. 

I cannot close this letter without expressing, 
as an individual member of the Society, my sense 
of obligation to Mr. Barter's laudable exertions, 
combined with an anxious hope that he may be 
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induced to favour us with a report of hui expe^ 
riments, in the course of his attention to this 
rational object of liis predilection. 

1 remaini Sir, yours, very faithfully, 

J, C. HIPPISLEY. 



P. S. It was my intention to have delayed 
reporting upon the experiments till to-morrow, 
as I was desirous to ascertain the result of a trial 
with other cow6' I had put on thejiorin : I therefore 
had not commenced my letter, till I received, this 
day, your summons to send, my report. I have 
been much interrupted in making it out, and 
must request the Committee to excuse, any defect 
of cleamesss in the statement; but 1 pledge myself 
to the facts. 

I omitted to state, that the best yielding cow, 
when put on common hay after thefiorin, (by the 
report of the dairy-maid^) " refused to feed upon 
the hay for a considerable time.'' It is much to 
say y that the ordinary attendants of a dai?y should 
be feruetit to give evidence in favour of novel 
experiments^ so widely departing from the accus^ 
tomed practice. 

I shall bring in, to-morrow, some butter, 
churned from the milk of the cows fed on fiorin. 
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Schedule (A.) 



Statement of Expenses incident to the preparation^ 

planting f Sfc. of One Acre of Ground^ in the 

parish of Stoneastonf with Fiorin Grass; and 

Three-quarters of an Acre^ with Fiorin and 

Beans intermixed. 

£* s* d» 
To ploughing \^ acres^ dragging once 

over, and picking couch 12 2 

To planting 2 bushels of beans, with 

fiorin intermixed, as stated 118 

To planting 1 acre with fiorin strings 

exclusively 2 7 

To weighing at different times 4 5 9 

To pulling the bean^, bundlingi and ' 

cocking 1 10 

To thrashing out 34 bushels and 3 pecks 

of beans 11 

To mowing one acre and a plot of 

fioi*iu grass, cocking, &c. weighing 14 

£11 8 11 



SCHEDUI-E (B.) 

Amount of Grass (Fiorin) cut o/i J of an Acre. 

No. 1. 



Weighing 
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• • f » 


Cwt. 
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Qrs. 


I.bs. 
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14 
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Nov. 28. 21-0-18 

Tilo]>JAS Robins, of Stoneastoh. 

• * • ■ 

No. II. 

Amount of fiorin Grass cut on One Acre, 

' at Stoneaston. 

Tons. Cwfs. Lbs. Tons* Cwts. Qrs. . Lbt. 

Cut the first 21 131 

Cut the second* 6 14 25)'^ ^^ ® ^^ 

• Wliat. remained after the first cutting to complete the acre of 
admeusuicnient. Farmer Robins could not attend the id cutting. 
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No. III. 

Amovnt of Fiorin Grass cut off Two Poles ^ 

planted with Beans. 

Cwts. Qn. Lbc 

1 15 
As witness, 

Wil-tiAM GiDBiNGS, gardener t« 

Sir J. C» Hippisley. 

John Day, farm servant to 

Sir J. C. Hippisley. 

The above amount of seven tons fifteen 
hundred and ten pounds, and one hundred and 
fifteen pounds, we state^ on oath, to be true, 
having each of us weighed the same. 

WlMJAM GiDDINGS. 

* John Day. 

Sworn before me this 10th day of Dec. 1814. 

J. C. Hippisley. 
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Aktici^ VI. 



A Report on the Cultivation and Application 

of the Fiorin Grass. 



0H 



Viresque acqairit eundo* Virg. 



"V^linrHEN aboat four or five years since. Dr. 
^ ^ Richardson prevailed on the agricul- 
turists of the united kingdom to listen to hid 
elegant and classical account of the wonderful 
properties of his favourite Fiorin GrasSj or 
Agrostis Stolonifera; with whatever approbation 
they might view the stile and manner of its 
introduction, they did not hesitate to express 
their fears, that the picture had been much 
overcharged, and that some abatements of strict 
accuracy might be indulged to an Author, who 
appeared to be actuated by so strong an enthu- 
siasm, even of doing good. Whilst one party 
was loud in condemning. the very principle of its 
cultivation, as contrary to common experience, 
nay, common sense, — another, less hasty, and 
more open to conviction, thought it their duty 
to enquire, whether the Doctor's assertions were 
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founded on truth ; and principally^ whether his 
own character and respectability were placed 
beyond the reach of suspicion. When a cloud of 
witnesses had dissipated both these doubts^ all 
reasoning on the subject was at an end, notwith- 
standing* the paradoxes which the Fiorin seemed 
to involve. The facts in Ireland had been 
established ; and there was every reason, from 
analogy, to conclude, that the sister kingdom 
might not be less benefited by the new disco* 
very. With this view, our Society has, for the 
two or three years last past, by large premiums, 
invited experiments to be made on its culture : 
and success has crowned their efforts, as they 
have awarded two premiums, in two different 
years, to two of our most respectable Vice- 
Presidents. 

The possibility of raising the Fiorin Grass in 
England being thus established, the Society 
now looks forward to its more general cultivation 
and application ; and that nothing might be 
wanting to attain these objects, it has offered, 
in this year, to the best Essay or Report on 
them, founded on the author's own experience, 
a premium of Ten Guineas. 

Acknowledging myself to have been much 
stricken with Dr. Richardson's captivating de* 
scription of the Fiorin Grass, I endeavoured, 
under his directions, to learn the habits of thir 
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extraordinary plant ; and for this purpose, in the 
autumn of 1812, 1 planted between four and five 
perches with it, on land worth about 40s. per 
acre. The plants or stolones were purposely 
collected from the hedges and ditches of the 
adjoining grounds ; because, in case of success, 
one objection, at least, to its more general adop- 
tion, arising from the difficulty of obtaining 
plants, might be removed ; whilst, at the same 
time, the most ample prospect of a large return 
might be presumed, from the great luxuriance 
of some of the stolones, extending themselves to 
the distance of six or seven feet in all directions, 
frequently climbing up the hedges, and almost 
choaking them with their powerful embrace. The 
plants were laid in shallow drills, at sixteen inches 
apart, in the month of October, and lightly 
covered over with earth. Great care was taken, 
in the subsequent spring and summer, to hoe 
between the intervals, and to destroy every spe-? 
cies of weed j for op this sine qud non depends all 
hope of success : very little trouble or expense 
is required afterwards, as the thick growth of 
the crop will smother all future interlopers. The 
general result of my experience from this small 
breadth has been, that the produce of a perch, 
cut after two or three dry days in the beginning 
of November, weighed 140 lbs., which by drying 
was reduced to 80 lbs. or fpur-sevenths of the 
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green weight. Mowing the Fiorin Grass ig 
much more difficult arid laborious than mowing 
common grass; it adheres so closely to the ground, 
by means of its hairy roots, which grow at almost 
every joint, that the scythe is not easily forced 
under it j and after the cut is made, the weight 
and entanglement of the swarth is so great, that 
considerable address is necessary to turn it over, 
and disengage the scythe. In order to facilitate 
the mowing, my servant first uses a cutting- 
knife, with which he perpendicularly separates 
the Fiorin into strips of three feet breadth, when 
they are more easily penetrated by the scythe, 
and turned over. The before-mentioned quantity 
of 140 lbs. per percli will require at least a third 
greater breadth of land to cock and dry it on^ 
than that on which it previously grew. When 
first cut, by adhering so closely to the ground, 
and in so great quantity, neither the scent nor 
colour is very inviting; the former is, if not 
fetid, very earthy ; the latter, a dark yellow, 
like hay sodden in the summer with continued 
rain. In this state my horses will not touch it: 
to correct, therefore, this evil, the swarths must 
be well shaken and separated, and put into small 
cocks; then the greater quantity of rain that 
falls on it, the more it will be purified, and the 
fine particles of earth which adhered to the roots 
will be washed ofi*. One turning at the end of 
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ten days or a fortnight, whether in rain, frost, of 
snow, will thoroughly prepare it for use; the 
disagreeable smell will have vanished, and the 
yellow sickly hue of the stoloiies will be ex- 
changed for a light grey. In the last year 
and the present, two happy opportunities,'^ as I 
thought, were afforded me both in October and 
November, of drying a considerable quantity of 
Fiorin; but in this dry state my horses absolutely 
rejected" it, and 1 began to fear that all my la- 
bours had been in vain j when recollecting that 
it had never been more grateful to them than 
when eaten full of moisture, just imbibed from 
rain, I steeped a quantity of this dry and sweet 
Fiorin in a pail of cl^an water for about aquarter 
of an hour, which being offered to them they 
devoured instantly. It is, therefore, now my 
practice not to attempt drying it; but after it 
has been cut about ten days or a fortnight, to 
bring it from the field as it may be wanted, in 
all weather, and give it to my two horses, who 
•wholly live on it. The quantity they consume 
in 24 hours is 50 lbs. each; less, I believe, would 
suffice them, but my servant, like most other 
servants, thinks that they ought not to be stinted; 
they are both, however, in very good condition. 

Having experienced so much satisfaction 
from this small spot of four or five perches, I 

is determined to extend the plantation to aa 
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acre, m the year 1813. It was begun early, 
in bopes of my being able to furnish our Society 
with some report of it at the succeeding Annual 
Meeting. The ground was a good pasture field, 
worth £3 per acre, and measured exactly 161 
perches, or 1 acre and 1 perch. 

In the beginning of January 1813, as the 
weather permitted, the turf was inverted by a 
spade to the depth of four or five inches ; on the 
back of it the Fioriu was planted as before, in 
the months of February and March, at sixteen 
inches distance, with stolones from my former 
plantation. Though every care was used in all 
the several operations, owing to some unknown 
cause, such a general failure in the growth of 
the plants began to appear in the latter end of 
April, and beginning of May, that it was judged 
best to plough the whole down, and give the 
ground a complete summer fallow ; which was 
eftected by three ploughings, and four dragging* 
and harrowings. Though this was a grievous 
disappointment, yet it may not be without its 
use, as it may warn the cultivator of Fiorin 
to depend more on autumnal than spring plant- 
ing. In the beginning of October, the stolones 
were put into the drills at sixteen inches, as be* 
fore, and the whole acre finished on the first or 
second of November. The planting was per- 
formed by one woman occasionally, and three or 
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four girls from twelve to fourteen years old ; a 
line was attached to two sticks of sixteen inches 
length, (the space between the drills,) and being 
stretched the whole breadth of the field, a sharp- 
pointed hoe was drawn by the side of it^ and 
made a drill about an inch and a half deep, into 
which the stolones were laid lengthways, and 
kept in their places by small quantities of earth 
heaped on them by the hand. Though both the 
trouble and expense be increased by this mode 
of planting, yet the certainty of effectually de- 
stroying the weeds in the spring and summer, 
by means of the vacant interval, will more than 
compensate for both. The woman's and child- 
ren's labour in the planting cost about £l : 15s. ; 
the hoeing in the spring and summer of. 1814, 
and replacing some plants which had failed, done 
by women, cost £2 : 5s. In the last spring and 
summer it was again looked over, and the weeds 
that appeared M^ere drawn by hand, at the ex- 
pense of 15s. ; and it now exhibits as clean a 
surface, and as uncontaminated by weeds of any 
lort, as could be wished ; and there appears little 
probability of any further expense being incurred 
on their account. 

The value of the crop of last year may be 
easily ascertained, as my own two horses, be- 
sides those of occasional visitors, were wholly 
fed with it from November to May ; whereas. 
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during the same period, in the former year, my 
tenant was paid £11 : 16s. for the hay, at 4s. 
per hundred, consumed by the same horses: 
there was besides much given away for trans- 
planting, much trodden into the ground and 
wasted, from the field having a footway through- 
it, and at least half a ton dried and unconsumed, 
which was mixed with the common hay made 
in the beginning of June. — The land (if good 
land be employed) most easily and least expen-> 
sively applicable to Fiorin is ground that has 
borne early potatoes, and been cleared before 
the end of September. If there be any crop 
that more generally engages the attention of the 
cultivator, it is that of potatoes, both as to ma- 
nure and weeding: little more, therefore, need 
be done, than levelling the ground with a pair 
of harrows, when the planting of the Fiorin 
may commence. It has been frequently said, 
that poor hungry soils, fit for nothing else, are 
alone adapted to Fiorin ; but if my data be true, 
that land wortli £3 per acre can produce a sub- 
stitute for hay, for two horses at least, during 
seven months, with a surplus of half a ton at the 
end of that period, it will be difficult to find any 
other grass product of equal value : for it should 
ever be remembered, that in all comparisons of 
the value of Fiorin grass, they should ooly be 

VOL. XIV. K 
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fotnved between the value of that and of any 
other species of grass. Had I, in the spring of 
1813, let my acre of land for raising potatoes, 
at Is. per perch, which was repeatedly offered 
me, the whole outgoings of planting and cleaning 
the Fiorin in the following spring and summer 
would have been doubly reimbursed ; and may 
be adopted in future, with certain advantage, bj 
any cultivator of Fiorin. It is but fair to ac- 
knowledge, that the expense of turning my land 
first by hand with the spade, and then giving it 
three ploughings, and four draggings, was very 
considerable : one consolation, however, attends 
it, which is this, that no one, who may chance 
to read this report, will again incur it; and that 
** happy is he,'* as the adage says, '^ who is made 
" wise by another's misfortune." In the spring 
of the present year, the acre of Fiorin was lightly 
covered with six ton of a compost heap of dung 
and road earth } whether it be absolutely neces- 
sary, or not, experience does not enable me to 
say, but it certainly deserves it, as it affords so 
large a quantity of produce, from whence manure 
is made; and there are few crops that are not 
meliorated by the dung-cart. From observing 
the habits of Fiorin, which grows with the greatest 
luxuriance in places abounding with water, par- 
ticularly in the carriages and gutters of watered 
eadows, there can be no doubt, but where irri* 
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g*ation can be applied'to it, its utniost possibles 
produce may be expected. 

Though in order to furnish the cultivator of 
Fiorin readily witli plants. Dr. Richardson re« 
ferred him to the ground under the north wall of 
hts parish church ; it still seems probable that 
there is some difference between the specimens 
found in that situation, and thoiie with which the 
Doctor has favoured many of the members of 
our Society. The stolones in Sir J. G. Hippis- 
ley'S'fietdy and those on Leigh Down planted 
by Mr. Miles, both from Dr. Richardson, were 
much larger and longer in their stolones and 
leaves, than any which are indigenous in our 
own neighbouriiood. Whether the greater 
nutritive qaality, or superior quantity, be in one 
or the other, I am not enabled to judge ; but it 
is my firm belief, that the least productive of the 
two furnishes sufficient encouragement for its 
propagation. It in not an easy task to ascertain, 
wi til exactness, the weight of a perch of green 
Fiorin, because so much depends on the quantity 
of moisture it may at that time contain; the same 
perch, cut in a drying easterly wind, and weigh- 
ing only 140 lbs., would, in consequence of a 
shower that lasted not half an hour, be increased 
in its weight 20 lbs or 30 lbs. ; or, should a severe 
frost overtake it, such is its exsiccating qiftality, 
that, in kss than 24 hours, it will be reduced tf» 

k2 
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90 lbs. or 1 00 lbs. Still all these different meteors 
do it no injury ; frost, snow, rain, and hail, find 
and leave it in the same edible situation. Duri ng- 
the snow of last year, which continued about a 
week, a farmer passing by my Fiorin field, and 
curious to discover what rational employment 
my servant could possibly be engaged in, ex- 
pressed the greatest astonishment on being in- 
formed, that he was of)ly raking the cocks of 
Fiorin together, which just emerged above the 
horizon of the snow^ that he might carry them 
home in a cart to his master's horses. 

The Fiorin, being an aquatie plant, grows 
most luxuriantly in wet weather, and continues 
its growth till the end of November, and some* 
times a little longer, unless checked by the frost; 
before that period, the hardest frost only sus- 
pends, does not put an end to, its growth. The 
last autumn has been remarkably dry, which is^ 
perhaps, the reason why my crop of Fiorin^ 
though by no means deficient, has not been so 
large as might have been expected from so good 
land, and such good cultivation. There was 
one feature attending the Fiorin of this year, 
which it almost wholly wanted in the last, — a 
most beautiful fleece of panicles, of a reddish 
brown colour, equally covering and waving over 
the recumbent grass. It is a well-known pro* 
perty of some plants, that, by being suffered to 
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drop their seed, tbey lose some portion of their 
fatare strength ; and such, possibly, might have 
been the case with my crop, as a multitude of 
thin white effete stalks were cut and intermixed 
with the stolones. A portion of the Fiorin field 
was purposely omitted to be mown till early in 
last March, but no other inconvenience appeared 
to accrue from it, except that the plant was not 
so succulent, and the roots at the knots much 
elongated ; it would therefore, perhaps, be more 
prudent not to defer mowing to so late a period, 
as exposure to the weather never injures the crop. 

Though I have exhausted all my memoranda 
of the Fiorin, as applicable to the stable, I am 
fully aware that the Society's views were directed 
also to the dairy. Cows I have none ; but to 
shew my readiness, as far as I am able, to com- 
ply with their expectations, I have prevailed on a 
neighbouring amateur to tie up one of his cows 
for a week or ten days, and ascertain the produce 
of her milk on his best hay ; and then to feed 
her for an equal portion of time on my Fiorin, 
and to favour me with the result. The hay trial 
is ended.; that with the Fiorin began last Wed- 
nesday night, the 6th instant. The final result, 
when known, shall be communicated, and form 
the concluding part of this report. 

Though I had been three or four times to see 
the success of the Fiorin experiment with my 
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friend's cow, and had heard from him most of 
the particulars, yet that the strictest justice may- 
be done it, I shall transcribe his own account 
of it just sent to me. 

" I have felt a very c6nsiderable decree of 
** interest in the result of this experiment on the 
** effect of Fiorin on milch cows, and have given 
** the strictest directions in my power that every 
" attention should be paid to its accuracy. The 
** outset of your experiment augured the most 
" complete success. You have been told that 
the cow, when the Fiorin was first presented 
to her, did not notice it; but having tasted 
" ate it with the greatest avidity, and would 
** not be induced to return to the very good hay 
" she had before been fed with. This disposition 
<* continued for two or three days, and the milk 
'* certainly rather increased ; when she lost this 
" keen relish, and with all the attention that 
" could be given to the subject, has never re- 
** covered it. May not this have been dependent 
" on some accidental circumstance, and not on 
** the general eflfect of Fiorin ? [ teg;ret that 
** you left your experiment so very late, as to 
** preclude all possibility of revision or correction 
" of real or supposed errors. 
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Result of Experiment. 
'* Ten days fed on particularly good two-yeari 
** old hay. Milk, average per day 13 Pints. 
" Ten ditto on Fiorin, ditto f 11 ditto. 

lbs, oz* 

** Weight of Imymilk per pint, during the 

"above time 1 2^ 

'*« Ditto of Fiorin milk ditto 12 

" The flavour of the Fiorin butter was cer- 
^' tainly superior to the hay butter, and it was 
'^ also sweeter; at least this was the united opi- 
" nion of my family, 

** Average quantity of hay daily 33 lbs. 

« Ditto of Fiorin 50 

" I would direct your attention to (what appears 
'' to me) the great disproportion in consumption; 
** and whether the small proportionate quantity 
** of Fiorin does not point out some not generally 

'* existing cause. The cow is a very large 

" and a very hearty one." 

Such is my friend's plain and sensible account 
of the success of his experiment for ten days ; 
but as he is a great invalid, and could only give 
directions for the proper feeding the cow, if any 
prejudice, arising from the novelty of the subject, 
or the dread of more personal trouble, existed in 
the minds of the labourers, to whom that office 
"was assigned, we need not look far for the cause 
of the cow's altered appetite. 
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An unusual pressure of engagements prevented 
Ine from attending earlier to the co'ft^ experiment ; 
but if my valuable friend will lend me his fur- 
ther assistance, it is not yet too late to repeat it, 
and to communicate the result to the Society at 
their February meeting. 

It is now my intention, as I have this year 
submitted to the Society a report of my expe- 
rience of the Fiorin Grass, to continue yearly a 
register of such new observations on its produce 
and uses, as may be thought interesting to the 
public, and communicate them to the Society 
in any form which they may please to direct. 

W. B. BARTER. 



Artici-b VII. 

On the adiipting of Plants to the Soil, and not 

the Soil to tfie Plants. 

[By Mrs. Agnes Ibbetson.] 

TO TH£ SBCRETABY. 

T has long been my intention to address a 



I 



letter to that Society, who several years past 
honoured me with what I considered as the most 
flattering aud highestproof of their approbation : 
but constantly occupied in dissecting and study- 
ing the naixire of plants^ I was perpetually pre- 
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vented fulfilling my i;vishes; but within the last 
few years, having endeavoured to draw results 
from the dissect ion of vegetables applitable to 
agriculture^ and having the use of a pretty large 
farm to assist theory by practice, I shall, with the 
greatest pleasure, dedicate my future services 
where gratitude should lead me to offer them, 
if any thing I can write can possibly be accept- 
able to so eminent and learned a Society. 

I have been lately much employed in endea- 
vouring to shew that all plants should be divided, 
disposed, or placed, according to the different 
soils, congenial to their habits, from which they 
originally proceed ; and that it is to the total 
inattention to this circumstance, that we probably 
owe the very strange and contradictory results 
constantly to be found in all agricultural reports. 
No person can read with attention the late ac- 
counts delivered to the House of Commons, 
respecting the growth of corn throughout this 
kingdom, without being struck with the contra- 
dictory returns transmitted of the whole; and 
without being convinced, that there must be some 
hidden cause for such a strange diversity in the 
gains of the farmer : as there are many instances 
adduced, in those reports, of the same excellent 
management, where the same seed has been sown, 
an equal degree of labour performed, with the 
same season, time, and manure employed, and 
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ene fsumer h<ts ^ined three times as inacli again 
as,was expended for putting in the crop, while 
another has scarcely exonerated and repaid biHi* 
self for the labour and seed : what then could be 
the cause of the loss of the latter, and gain of 
the former ? It must, I am convinced, be attri- 
buted chiefly to the agreement or disagreement 
of the plant with the soil in which it is placed, 
its situation, and aspect ; three things, of which 
the farmer knows but little, or ever takes into 
his calculations. He has but one way of putting 
in plants, loadiTig the earth with manure. But 
to adapt the plant to the soil from which it ori- 
ginally came, to suit also the manure to both, that 
they may exactly agree, and not injure the vege- 
table; that the situation of the plant may be 
consulted, with respect to humidity and dryness; 
and that, to complete the whole^ the aspect also 
may be fitted, so that the plant that loves the sun 
may be exposed to it, while that which prefers 
shade may receive it: — these are attentions 
truly wanting to our agricultural system, as I 
hope to shew. 

It has been a subject of considerable enquiry 
among agriculturists, as in what consists the 
food of plants. Some have attributed it to water, 
some to earth, and others to air. To all these sources 
vegetation is indebted ; the fertilising principle 
of all manures is referrible to the extractive 
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matter arising from decomposed animal and 
vegetable recrements, and in this state soluble in 
vrater, which is the carrying medium into the 
vegetable substances. Vegetables will not grow 
in pure earth, or pure water; some plants are b<i 
organized as to require only mechanical support 
from the soil, abstracting their nourishment from 
the atmosphere by means of their leaves ; whilst 
others from their roots depend upon the soil for 
their support. Although many plants will grow 
in diflerent soils, yet they have all their favourite 
ground ; and it is more easy to accommodate 
the plant to the soil, than to adapt the soil to 
the plant. By knowing, therefore, what sort of 
plant the fanner is going to put in, he may of 
(bourse be regulated w^ith respect to the quantity 
and species of manure reqnired, the aspect 
wanted, and the degree of humidity and dryness 
requisite for the plant. All plants came origi- 
nally from a peculiar earth; either from clay, 
sand, gravel, chalk, or loams formed from a 
mixture of some of these, or from a very wet or 
dry soil; and though many plants will grow 
indifferently in several species of earth, yet they 
have all their favourite ground, that which they 
evidently prefer. Now to make the soil fit for 
the plant, is certainly a very expensive thing; bM; 
to adapt the plant to the soil is not only an easy, 
^xpeditiotis nipde, but oile which requires infi- 
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uitely less assistance in dressing, labont, seed^ 
and care of every kind. It is true that all cul- 
tivated plants demand some manure, because 
nature gives not salt and oil enough, in any earthy 
to do without some assistance of this kind; but 
the plant that is natural to the soil requires infi- 
nitely less than that which is adverse to it, and 
may therefore be cultivated at a quarter of the 
expense. Now nature is so bountiful, that there 
is scarce a plant necessary to the food of man 
and animals, that, if we choose to seek it with 
care, has not one peculiar sort calculated for evenf 
soil. Thus in clovers, there is a sand clover, a 
clay clover, a gravel, and a chalk, clover; one that 
grows well in rich lands ; and one that would be 
ruined in a good soil, and can grow and do well 
only in a poor one ; one that will not endure 
moisture, and one that only grows in wet land ; 
one that prefers hills, and one that will grow in 
Tallies alone ; one that likes the sun, and one that 
covets shade. Nature has been equally bountiful 
in most other plants peculiarly adapted to agrt- 
cuUurey and in which there are quite as many 
species fitted for poor land, as for rich ones ; and, 
if planted in their own soils, give an infinitely 
greater return, and are not subject to those 
dreadful disorders but too common to plants placed 
in improper ground. I have repeatedly traced 
maladies arising from this source^ that afterwards 
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tainted the very means of life in a vegetable: 
and being' constantly accustomed, when I beard 
of any extraordinary crop, to proceed to the 
place, and enquire thoroughly into the cause and 
management made use of by the farmer, I have 
generally found the success to proceed from 
accidentally putting the plant into that ground 
from which it originally issued, and manuring 
it according to the quantum of juices it received 
from the earth, and with that matter likely to 
form a proper compound adapted to its wants ; 
in short, attending to the right rules of vegetable 
economy, and the common process of nature. 

But I am sorry to say, that, in examining in-^ 
numerable farms, diversely situated, I have but 
too often found this order reversed ; the chalk 
plant put in sand, the sand plant in clay, and so 
on ; and, what i? still worse, the watery plant 
put in dry ground, and the dry vegetable in a 
wet soil; and in all these cases they cannot fail 
of making a very bad crop. A plant accustomed 
to a poor soil, placed in a good one, rots; while 
the one that prefers a rich loam is starved in d 
poor one. A clayey plant put in sand is blown 
out of the earth, for want of those retentive powers 
the root is used to ; while the sand plant, placed 
in clay, decays at the root from the under mois* 
ture which it cannot bear. The chalk plant, 
also, placed in gravel, is destiroyed by its own 
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aeidityy which is no longer subdued: for most 
plants (if the farmer do not ^radge the making* 
the soil) he may certainly do it, but it can never 
answer in point of expense. It is a strange 
mistake, and a most fatal one, that almost all, 
even some of our best, gentlemen Jartners fall into, 
viz. that they cannot manure too highly. Now 
this is so completely the cause of innumei-able 
fiiilures, that I am most anxious to censure the 
practice. It always reminds me of the account 
^iven by Miller, of what was done in the Wesi^ 
Indies^ wlien sqme botanists were desirous of 
bringing over some fine plants of the cacta species* 
They enquired not what the plants were, but 
wholly inattentive to their being rock plants, 
tiyny put them into tubs of the richest soil they 
could procure; the plants all died: but this was 
looked upon as accident, and the same process 
again followed, when one of the casks breaking^ 
they concluded the plants must die, as the earth 
bad left them ; and flinging onHhem some dry 
sand,* which happened to be in the way, ordered 
the cask down to the hold, when to their great 
afitonishmeni the plants so treated lived, while 
those in the other cases died, as usual. This 
opened the eyes of the gardeners with respect 
to rock plants ; but to this day sand plants, in- 
stead of having a poor soil, generally receive a 
rich one. There is not a more ruinous effect 
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than that prodaced on the plant of a poor soil 
placed in rich ground. Some time since a 
g^entleman brought me some turnip roots thai 
had in the same manner failed for several years ; 
and the potatoes had equally been vitiated the 
preceding year. It is, I find, a common disorder ^ 
in gardens especially, and all rich ground. When 
I dissected the plant, I found the wood or sap 
vessels of the root were rotted off, and in their 
stead a number of large bladders of putrid water 
remained, as a sort of swelled and distorted root* 
But almost all nourishment from the earth was 
suspended, and the leaves alone retained a sort 
of life, from the nutriment they received from 
the atmosphere, while the washy and putrid 
effects, the consequence of nutriment, seemed to 
poison all the rest. The potatoes were nearly in 
the same condition, the roots all decayed, nor 
forming any ^ulbs: but when peas or vetches 
were placed in the same ground, they grew re- 
markably well. Now this is certainly a proof 
that a plant can be destroyed by a decided aver«* 
sion to the soil in which it is placed ; which wiU» 
notwithstanding, admirably agree with manj^ 
other vegetables; and that the plant of a poor 
soil can be as much hurt in a rich one, as the 
plant of a rich in a poor soil. 

I have also known the same disorder seize 
trees, on being put into ground too rich for 
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them. A friend of mine havinjj just made a 
garden^ which was not yet walled in, left a row 
of the salLc capi^ea in a hedge to shade a walk. 
Being desirous of having very good vegetables, 
he manured the ground to the most excessive 
degree, even to the edge of the trees. In two or 
three years his trees began to decline, and at 
last got so bad, he consulted me what he should 
do with them. T advised the taking one for 
examination. I found most of the wood of the 
root decaying, while the side radicles were turned 
into putrid bulbs. We uncovered all the rest of 
the trees, and flung dry sand on them, mixing it 
with the earth that surrounded the roots: we 
saved all but three. 

In tracing the various expenses necessary to a 
plant put out of its peculiar earth, I shall first 
ipention manure as the most considerable. In 
proportion as the gi'ound is adverse to the plants 
so much more does the farmer load it with the 
only remedy he is acquainted with, " dressing, ^^^ 
to enable the plant to shoot. If the manure 
do not aflford the juices it requires, and which 
its natural earth would certainly have bestowed^ 
the crop fails; then the quantity* of seeds must 
be more than doubled, which creates a second 
expense. Why are they obliged, in one county 
to put in so large a measure, and in the next 
half the quantity ? Because not one seed in three 
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takes effect, from not having tho^ very juices 
dispensed to it its seeds seek, and tHe plant 
requires to give it vigour and force to grow. 
The ground is said to be full of seeds : 1 believe it; 
but the soil can only support such a number of 
plants ; the seeds wait, therefore, till they can 
possess themselves of that stimtdus wanted for 
their increase. Now dung happens to be com- 
posed of those ingredients necessary, of that salt 
and oil required by almost every vegetable. If, 
therefore, the soil be dressed with it, the see^s 
belonging to each peculiar ground shoot • di«» 
rectly ; and the sands send up sand plants, and 
the chalk soil chalk plants , and sa on to the rest t 
for it is a great mistake* to ^suppose thM the 
embryo plant is concealed in the dnng; indeed 
the vegetable, thus always appertaining to th^ 
soil, proves the contrary : but if the manure be 
not suitable, then that stimulus is still wanting^ 
and the crop ia: again said to'fail. • How often 
does this happen ; because soma bad !season makes 
the want of that peculiar ^uice doubly missed: 
then labour is a third expensey which must in 
excess belong to that plant which is placed in a 
wrong soil; for it will never be said that the 
vegetable that can grow spontaneously in, that, 
peculiar earthy can want any addition, besides 
the little manure, to increase its vigour, ami 
render it more productive. All tb^ labour, theo, 
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cf dibbling, and throwing up the earth, might be 
javed in that case : indeed, this is a trouble that, 
I think, (if I might venture to say so,) might be 
naved in manjf soUs. In clays, in chalks, or 
loams, it must be excellent, where a little motion 
of the earth round the roots of the plants, and 
an opening of the ground to admit the air, and 
dry the interior, must be most wanted, besides 
breaking the clods of earth ; but in sand and 
gravel) that require no drying, or in a rich loam 
perfectly pulverized, it only deprives that earth 
of its little moisture, and moves the roots^ where 
yon would rather wish to render them more 
fixed and steady in the ground. And if it be on 
k hill, where the soil falling doyfn renders il 
ilttii, I have seen the practice kill many plants, 
hf depriving them of the side thickness and 
moisture, which would otherwise compensate 
for the little depth of earth above. 

I have now endeavoured to shew, that one of 
the principal parts of farming should be tho« 
roughly to understand the soil of each field, and 
its sub^qoil, and the sort of plant that suits that 
pecuUar groufid, that the farmer may be able ta 
4idapt them to the earth of which his estate con* 
flistjf ; especially where, if he wants more variety, 
they are to be bought or exchanged with ease. 
'She only desire of most cultivators is to make 
the farm anawet in point of expense. Thia is 
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nil I mean by the plan 1 am stigge^img, — ^** Aat 
^ that plant will yield a Ta^t ^eal more in iU 
own soil, and will repay for buying or ex- 
changing that which i^ould hot grow without 
too much expensCi'* Hdw few are the plant! 
that can possibly be wanted ! ten or twelve at 
most : how easy, therefore, to suit these to hia 
estate ! A couple of different kinds of wheat for 
each soil i oats that agree well with it; and cldyerft 
that are naturalized to iL There are some 
plants that all farmers grow, but that nature 
aeems to haV^ made as substihUes to each other^ 
foi* feeding df cattle ; I mean, turnips, carrott)^ 
parsnips and (Cabbage : they each claim a differ- 
tot soil. The turnips do admirably in sand, the 
carrots in sand also, the cabbage in clayey 
ground, and the parsnips in good ground : as to 
potatoes, though preferring ^.drained hoggy earth 
to all others, yet they are so necessary^ they must 
grow where they can. But there is aterrible mis- 
take in this country, in supposing they should bo 
planted in dry ground ; as the potatoes (I have 
prdved, after sixteen years experience) 'will 
never be mealy, if not grown in tolerable moist 
earth. As to the others, one of them might bo 
chosen as best suiting. It is true, that a plant 
grows sick of the ground in which it is placed 
too frequently ; because the peculiar juices are 
^hanstedj which sustained and supported it^ Bat 
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a year's interim is sufficient to renew all, and 
restore the earth to its usual vigour ; especialijF 
if a fallow intervene^ of all the assistance the 
earth gains, the most admirably advantageous; 
for it is the manure of nature, if weeds are not 
allowed to grow on it : for if they do, they rob it 
of its richness, and burying them can make but 
poor amends, (by their crude and half-digested 
juices,) and can compensate but little for the 
i^upport of a naked winter fallow. 

That I should venture upon so daring a task, 
tis to give hint$ to those very gentlemen who 
possess such talents in agriculture^ sp famous for 
their welUqamed renown, seems a degree of 
presumption I must apologise for, as it shocks 
even myself: but from the first moment of my 
dissecting plants, I thought . it must suggest 
ideas of this kind, and I have with care collected 
them. I may be said to arrive at the science 
"by another road, one. untried before, and of 
course having a different view of the subject. 
In dissecting, I could not but see that nature 
had formed the plant peculiarly for that indi- 
vidual soil, and, to conform itself to its nature, 
in every respect suiting its defects, and possessing 
each its proper juices, in chemical affinity witJ^ 
those of the soil^ but with that one only/ Seeing* 
this, may 1 not, with all humility, declare it, 
leaii}ng^o every one to draw Uieir own couclu- 
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sions ? satisfied if one hint thrown out can be of 
service to those whose science enables them to 
judge so wisely of the matter. In this case I 
shall be happy in the undertaking*, and think 
myself repaid for my labours. 

I shall now give the clovers, and trefoils, &c. 
adapted to each soil ; and should this letter be so 
fortunate as to please, I shall in my next give 
the other plant? equally suiting, each eaii;h. 



Trlfoliam mious, - • 
Trifolium filiforme^ 

Medicago lupulina - - 

Vicia fativa^ - . - . 

Foa patensis, . - t - 
Hog PeaSj 
Cabbage. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 

Poa pratensis, - - - 

Padylis glomerata^ - - 



Clay. 

. (Small Trefoil.) 

- (Slender Trefoil.) 

- (Black Medic^ or Nonsuch.)* 

- (Common Vetch.) 

- (Meadow Poa.) 



Hedysarum onobrychis, - 
Trifolium procumbens> - 
Poterium, - - - -, - 
Trifoliumo chroleachum* 
Phleum Alpinum, - - 
Trifolium 8cabrum» • - 
Anthyllis vulneraria. 



- (Sweet-scented Spring Grass.) f 

- (Meadow poa.) • 

- (Bound-headed Cock*8-Foot.)t 

Chalk. 

- (Saintfoin.) 

- (Hop Trefoil.) • 

- (Burnet. ) 

- (Sulphur-coloured Trefoil.)} 

- (Alpine Cats-Tail.) - 

- (Rough Trefoil.) 

• (Common Kidney Vetch.) 



* 1 luTe wen this grow six years together, without any dressing, or a 
very trifling one. 

f EiceUcnt ia clayey loams. X £zcellcnt for ao early evtttng. 

S On hills. 
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Trifblinm procumbenSj^ 
Trifolium medium. - 



Medicago sativa^ - - 
Trifolium pratense^ - 
Trifolium officinale^ 
Medicago lupulina, - 
Lotus corniculatus* - 
Plantago lanceo]ata# - 
Poa triyialisi . * • 



Thymus, - 



Trifolium pnitense, - 
Trifolium repeiiSf - 

Ai^d 



r (Hop Trefoil.) 

- - (Cow Grass.) 

Sandy SoiL 

r - (Luccrn.*) 

- » (Perennial Clover.) 

- - (Melilot Trefoil.) 

- - (Nonsuch.) 

• « (Common Bird's-Foot Trefoil.) 

- - (Rib-Wort PJantain.) 

* - (Common rough-8tal|^edMea* 

dowrGrass.t) 
. - (Wild Thyme.) 

Loamy Soih 

- - (Perennial Clover.) 

. - (White Dutch Clover.) 
many others. 



Ayenapratensis, r • 
Medicago falcatA^ 
Featuca fluitanSf - - 
Festuca elatior, - - 
Trifolium glomeratum^ 



Fer^ JFtt Soils. 

• • (Meadow Oat Gra^s.) 

. . (Yeliow Medict) 

- - (Floating Fescue.) 

- - (Tall Fescue Grass.) 
- (Round-headed Trefoil.) 



Grows very fulli^ near wet ground. 
Euphrasia officinalis^ - - (Officinal Kyebright.§) 



^Atrial ipade ia-ptap^ing lacern In tokrablv rich grgund,. ipdoji. 
poor Modi aD)e^a| ^oaot|ty of maoure to both. The Qnt yielded, qf 
profit -•...'...'- j?«44 

Thtaand • • u59 

f Though the cattle do not love the leaTCf, if the ieast oti^ yet they art 
T^y fond of the JM'ir, aod they are very flouriihing. 

% Admirable in moat toils. 

^ 1 law a field covered with.thls, and one the ^tuca, and th^y lidfl^ 
prodigiottfly. 
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Fery Dry Soils. 

Trifolium albidum. * - # (White Siberian Mefilot.)* 

Anthyllis yulDeraria. - - (Commoa Kidney Vetch.) 

Alchemilla vulgaris^ - - (Common Ladies' Mantle.)f 

Ajuga reptans. - . • - (Common Bugle. )r|: 

Hedysarum^ • . . ^ . (Saintfoiif.) 

It is a great pity we do npt try the (rifoUum 
maritimum^ which all cattle like, and which, it 
the seeds are raked on the sand in salt marshes, 
will soon spread themselves all around. 

This is but a poor collection; but I am trying 
each in its own soil, as carefully compounded as 
I can ; and I hope, if the idea should strike Bsjust, 
1 shall be able, in most agricultural vegetables, 
to select sufficient for the farmer, as to save all 
laborious parts of the trial. 

Let me not be supposed to say, that each plant 
will only grow in their original soil ; t^ey will 
most of them live, but they will often fail, get 
disordered, and degenerate. It is in this way that 
grass land grows accustomed to its soil, though 
adverse ; but a year or two is not sufl^cient to 
reconcile the plant to the t»oiL 

I am. Sir, your obliged humble servant. 

AGNES IBBEfSON. 

* Admirable in dry landy if tolerably deep; will spread, at Miller 
Myt, witboDt cultivation, if the tand be above a foot deep. 

f Sprsads excessively. 
I Vtrj cooling for cattle, and ei^elleac sHmnier food. 
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The first part of this letter was written more 
than a year preceding the present time. The 
trials I have since made have so completely 
confirmed the necessity of placing each plant in 
its own proper soil, that the matter will no longer 
bear a doubt by those who deeply study the 
subject; for each plant is not only formed by 
its leaves for the soil in which it was intended 
to exist, but in the root also ; and of course the 
manner of taking in its nutriment is completely 
adapted for that soil. Thus, a sand plant takes 
the greatest part of its nutriment from the at- 
mosphere ; it is therefore loaded with hairs of 
various shapes and figures, which, receiving 
their juices from the dews, &c. prepare their^ 
according to chemical affinity, and then permit 
them (as soon as completed) to run from the 
hairs into the plant; while the roots (which are 
often thick and large, but which have very few 
radicles) are almost incapable of taking nourish- 
ment from the earth, and therefore the plant 
depends almost wholly on the exposure to the 
heavens; and it is on that account peculiarly 
necessary for these plants, that aspect should be 
most strictly attended to, and that they should 
be so placed as to face the east or south-east, 
receiving the morning and evening dew, and 
pot too much exposed, and dried up the re&t oC 
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the day. To' these plants the soil or earth is of 
infinitely less consequence, than the aspect j and 
throwing- away loads of manure is really expend-^ 
ing money without cause or effect ; i^ince it will 
be of little use, except warming the ground, 
which assists most plants, but to do which only a 
small quantity of dung is necessary. 

For clay plants, which take in less nourishment, 
from their leaves, indeed scarcely one-fourth 
how diflferent should be the provision the farmer 
makes for them. The root is formed with quanti*^ 
ties of radicles, but all set close round : manure is 
here, therefore, of great use, if properly adapted ; 
and labour, of still more. No ground costs so 
much as clay, which should iy rights be- consi<- 
dered in the lease ; since to divide, pulverize, 
and dry, is the principal business of the farmer 
in clayey ground. Aspect signifies nothing^ but 
a summer fallow will always be of admirable 
service. The root is loaded with radicles, but all 
close to]^the spreading part of the root 5 as the 
radicles of clay plants seldom like to run to a 
great distance, for fear of being cut off by the 
cracking of the clay. 

The chalk plant takes much of its nutriment 
from the earth ; this depends chiefly on soil ; 
and adding sand to chalk is often as serviceable 
as manure; and the being well pulverized and 
mixed with the sand, is of no little consequence. 
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Here again, therefore, much labour is required : 
nor is it of less use the ascertaining what sort of 
chalk it is ; some are infinitely more fitted for 
agriculture than others'; some lime-stone or 
gypsum require only sand to make an admirable 
mixture ; some absolutely require dung to be 
added to the sand to ameliorate the whole. 

The water and semi-water plants require 
fvater only, as food ; they take none from their 
leaves, but having their roots made for the purpose 
of inhaling water all day, and closing the pipes 
at night. These, of course, should be placed in 
very wet soils ; and what a pity it is, we do not 
make use of the festwa fluitans in our swampy 
fields, when too wet for common pasture, and 
where it grows coarse and bad. Then once 
|>Ianting this grass, it would continue to come 
up each year : it is admirable for food ; makes 
excellent bread, infinitely better than any thing 
I know, (except the finest wheat ;) is good for 
gruel, and would grow in fields too wet for any 
com or good grass. Horses are so fond of it 
they will half drown themselves to find it; it is 
particularly good in salt-marshes, but grows 
well in fresh. Thefestuca elatior, which yields 
^till more in fresh water fields, is admirable for 
grass, though it yields no seeds : it is indeed an 
hybride; but itgive»a quantity of admirable 
.grass, which horses will eat, aad mre extremely 
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foad of ; and a very early crop may be had, 
fit to be cut the end of ApriL The only disad^ 
vantage is^ that it cannot be cut without dry 
weather; or the swampy ground is apt to 
hurt the men, and destroy much grass. 

How necessary is all this knowledge to farm* 
ers ! What a contrast is the mountain and rock 
plant! instead of taking its food from water, as 
in the last-named plants, it is wholly fed by its 
leaves; having no impervious skin, (which covers 
every other plant J its open pores receive all the 
juices the atmosphere will bestow. They are so 
formed, as to take no nutriment whatever from 
their roots, except what just suffices to form 
their seeds : the quantity they take in at tl^eir 
leaves is so great, that if the field is on a high 
mountain, and is well examined with a micro- 
scope, even at noon, the plants will almost 
always be found bathed in dew: many of the 
clovers^ also, arfs mountain and rock plants, 
and take in all their nourishment at their leaves, 
and ace constantly seen, immersed in dew. 

Of what use, then, ia manure to such plants ? 
It is throwing away mouey to expend it, when, 
ia other parts of the farm it might be so ser- 
viceable: would not this knowledge, so easily 
acquired, be of the utmost use to. both farmer 
and. gardener ? So few are tlie agricultural 
plants,^ that rules fox this purpose could be most 
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easily given. But let me not be misunderstood ; 
in very poor ground, it is necessary first to bring" 
it from that sick state to a belter ; every ground 
requires some good manure; and this is par- 
ticularly the case, when exhausted and neglected 
for many years. Then manuring is the best 
means to restore it to a healthy situation 3 and 
till it has got back to its usual state, it 
must be treated accordingly. For through 
sand plants take little from their root, yet that 
little is a rich part, and requires, thet-efore, 
healthy juices', which, when the ground is sick, 
and poor, it cannot yield. All this will be made 
most plain, as Well as enforce my first principle, 
by the detail of the manner of laying down 
Tcry poor land for grass, which has* lately been 
most admirably exemplified on an estate belong- 
ing to a friend of mine, bought for a song, and 
on which I persuaded him f o try the experiment. 
It was supposed, no vegetable, corn, or grass, 
would grow in it; indeed, this was the first 
pleasing intelligence he received from his neigh- 
bours. Assured that the matter would succeed, 
from having repeatedly tried it, I pressed him 
to manage it in my way, treating his ground like 
a sick animal, and giving it plenty of wholesome 
mitricious food; but leaving to nature to bring 
up the proper grasses, nor [counteract her in any 
way. At first, nothing was to be seen, but the 



poorest tribe of plants; egrostis pallidor et- 
caninUf^ festuca hromoidesi^^ tuft of the galium 
uUginosunifX and galium aparine, or goose grass* 
Hawk weeds, wild carrots, and all the sandy plants 

common to a. very, poor, light soil; for the soil 
was sand, with a bottom of yellow stiff clay* 
I then persuaded him to thoroughly plough thd 
groond verg deep, mining the clay and sand very 
thoroughly together j and over the whole throw- 
ing a good dressing of dung. The next year^ 
the agrostis. had idjsappeared, the wild carrot 
also ; the sherardla,^ cliamomile,and rib plantain, 
^erie discoTered in their stead. Bromus 
mollis^ asperula odiQrata, agrostis littoraliSfW and 
festuca duriuscula.% Th^ next year the land 
repeived a top-drei^sing of a little dung, but a 
good quantity of earth taken from a ditch, with 
Ume. I examined the grass before it was cut, 
and with delight #aw a quantity of cow grass or 
trifolium pratense ; i^ome excellent hromi; festuca 
ovina, in perfection, strong and thick; medicago 
hipuliruij wild chamomile, rib plantain, &c. &c. • 
in short, some of the finest grasses a sand 
soil, in a high state of improvement, will give. 
Nor does it waikt any thing, to preserve it in its 
l^resent state, but a top-dressing every other year 

^ Brown Beat, f Brome Fescue. { Marsh Ladies' Bedstrev 
% Field Madder. | Se«i side Be&u f Hard Fescue. 
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Bat thiftivould not be stifiicient to keep them in 
this high state of iniprovement, if they were 
not in their own soil : if it was a clay, or a 
gravel, it would be a totally different set of 
grasses that would come up, as 1 have expe-* 
rienoed. Some people insist, it is the dung thai 
hrings the seeds ; but this caniiot he the case ; or 
they would not be always fitted to the soiL 

A gentleman consdlted me what he should 
do with his ground, plagued as he was with the 
imsilagoJ^ He had ploughed the whole five timesy 
without effect. I only advised him to dress it 
thoroughly with dung; and then, the next springs 
throw on a fine quantity of sand, for the soil Wfi» 
limestone. In two years after^ repeating this 
again, be had not a plant of the tkssilago left^ 
though, for five yeais before, he bad been la-» 
bouriug against it without effect : the dung 
killed the poor pkuit. Tbo% the two principles 
I wish to enforce vel this letter, ate, — that the 
plant should he suited to the soil, if the fanner 
wishes to save himself the expense at making" 
the soil suitable to the plant i — and secondly, 
that, in laying down grass, no plan is do good as 
that of continning to manure, till the preper 
grasses (suitable to the soil, and fitted for tbat 
degree of cultivation) have established them- 
selves. When this is once done, a very trifling 

^ Colttfoou 
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asssistance^ every two or three years, will suffice 
to keep up the state of perfection in which the 
ground is placed ; for when once the good sorts 
are established^ (in sand in particular^) they re- 
.quire but little manure. 

Of course, the example I have given can be« 
long to grasses and clovers only, which are 
natives ; but exotics require still more to be fitted 
for the soil in which they are placed ; since it is 
better to have to struggle against climate only, 
than against climate and soil also, 

I received your letter ' so late, being from 
home, I have had but a day to answer it, and 
have not my books with me, but hop^ to add 
much to the subject in my next. 

I am, with the utmost respect. 

Your obliged servant^ 

AGNES U3BETS0N. 
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Article VIII. 

On the Prohahility of cultivating to Advantage 
the Marine Pea, and some other of the legu^ 
minous Chiss of Vegetables, on the Sea Shores 
of Great'Britain and Ireland. 

[By John Sherwen, M, D.] 

npiHERE is a fact recorded and established 
-■- by the concurring testimony of so many 
of our ancient writers, as to leave not the smallest 
doubt respecting its authenticity ; a fact, from 
which may be deduced inferences of great im- 
portance to the agricultural interests of the 
country- Viewing it in this light, X should 
think myself a negligent member of the Society, 
were X not to call its attention to the subject. 

It is recorded in Stowe's Chronicle, that 
" In the moneth of August, (anno 1555,) in 
** SufFolcke, at a place by the sea side, all of hard 
stpne and pibble, called in those parts a shelfe, 
lying between the townes of Orford and Ald- 
" borough, where never grew grasse, nor any 
** earth was ever seene, there chanced in this 
" barren place suddenly to spring up, without 
" any tillage or sowing, great abundance of 



it 
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*' peasoh, wherof the poore gathered (as m^n 
** judg-ed) above an hundred quarters, yet re- 
'' mained some ripe, and some blossoming, ds 
** many as ever there were before; to the which 
** place rode the Bishop of Norwich, the L- 
" Willoiighby, with others in great number, wh'o 
** found nothing but hard rocky stone the spad'e 
'* of three yards under the rootes of those peason, 
** which rootes were great and loug^ and very 
*^ sweet," &c. 

The same fact is mentioned by Sir R. Baker, 
in his Chronicle, page 346, ed. 1660. But We 
have a fuller and more particular account in tHe • 
'* the Booke of Simples," written by an eminent 
physician and scholar, the learned Dr. William 
Bullein, whose description may possibly lead to 
a discovery of the exact species. His account 
is as follows : *^ Anno Salutis 1555, in a place 
" called Orford, in Suffolcke, stones betweene 
** the haven and the main sea, there did pease 
" growe upon clusters, like the chattes or kaies 
" of ashe trees, bigger than fitches, and lesse 
" than the field peason, very sweet to eat upouy and 
** served many poore people, dwelling ther<i 
*• at hand; whiche els would have perished foi * 
" hunger, the skace of bread that yere was so 
*^ skil. in so muche that the plain poor people 
** did make very much of akornes; and a sick- 
«* nesse of a strong: fever did sore molest the 

VOt. XIV. 31 
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" coAons this yere, as none was ever hard of 
" there. Now, whether thoccasion of these 
" peason and providence of God cam through 
*' some shipwrake, with moche miserie, or els 
** by miracle,' I am not able to determine 
** therof ; but sowen by man's hand they were 
** not, nor like other pease." 

As far as I have had opportunities of exa- 
mining, not one of the historians, by whom the 
fact is recorded, have dropped the slightest 
hint respecting the probability of turning this 
accidental discovery to the benefit of mankind. 
Even the enlightened mind of Camden was sa- 
tisfied by merely stating the fact, and disproving 
its pretensions to miracle; nor did it make any 
other impression on that of the Right Reverend 
Bishop Gibson, his continuator. " When, in 
" the year 1555, all the corn throughout Eng- 
** land was blasted, the inhabitants tell you, that, 
" in the beginning of autumn, there grew pease, 
*^ miracuUmsly , among the rocks, without any 
" earth about them, and that they relieved the 
" dearth in those parts. But the more thinking 
*^ people affirm, that pulse cast upon the shore 
" by shipwreck used to grow there now and 
'^ then ; and so the miracle is lost. But that 
** such as these grew every year among the 
*' pebbles on the coast of Kent, we have ob- 
" served before j [and a later writer saith, that 
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" at the south part of the Meer-shingle, there 
'* still come up yearly certain coarse grey pease^ 
" and very good coleworts, out of the stony 
« heaps."]* 

Ray, in his Catdtogiis Plantarum Angli(B^ p. 
244 and 5, has a long article on these peas^ and 
considers them merely as an uncommon pro- 
fusion of the English sea pea, the pisum manli" 
mum Britannicum of Parkinson, or the marinum 
of Gerard. He says, they grow on other parts 
of the sea shore, in stony and sandy situations, 
in maris littore arenoso et saxoso, viz. not far 
from the town of Hastings.;]: He tells us that 
the fact which I have quoted from Stow, was first 
related by Gesner in an epistle to Dr. Cains; 
and that the words of Gesner are, that the pro- 
duce was so great as to supply even thousands 
of men, vel millibus homuium. Ray, like 
Camden, is satisfied with rejecting the miracle; 
and adds, that nobody would willingly make 
use of them as food, unless urged by hunger 
and want of better aliment, certe nisi urgenie 
fame et in melioris alimenti inopia. He totally 
rejects the opinion, that the abundant crop arose 
from seed scattered by tempests and shipwreck ; 

* See Gibson's edition of Camden's Britannia, vol. i. p. 447. 

% ^uery. Is the early pea, with which our markets are so well 
supplied in summer, under the name of Green Hastings, a culti- 
vated variety of the sea pea i 

M2 
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and he, like every other relator of the fact, is 
Isilent respectino^ the obligation, imposed upon 
every friend to agriculture, of improving the 
hint, which may with the strictest propriety be 
deemed a providential one, although hitherto 
never acted upon. 

I am well assured that the Society which I 
have now the honour to address, is too ardent in 
its pursuits, and too zealous in its endeavours 
for the benefit of mankind, to permit a fact so 
well substantiated, either to be passed over with 
indifference, as a mere matter of curiosity, or to 
remain any longer buried in the darkness of 
black-letter chronicles and books of physic. It 
is, indeed, impossible to reflect oA this fact, 
which seems well authenticated, without deem- 
ing it highly probable, that th^re is one at least 
bf the leguminous class of plants, the seeds of 
which will retain their vegetating property after 
frequent and long immersion and maceration in 
sea water; and that they will not only vegetate 
under such circumstances, but thrive and pro- 
duce abnudance where, previous to this fortu- 
nate observation, no other esculent plant has 
been seen to grow, colewort excepted. 

Doctor William Bullein was a professed bo- 
tanical writer ; he resided at that period in Suf- 
folk; and it is evident that he must have been 
an eye-witness of the extraordinary vegetation. 
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from his particular description. He say.^, they 
had roots two fathoms long, and were not like 
other peas. He, as a botanist, one would 
imagine, could not have been a stranger to the 
common maritime pea growing in his own neigh- 
bourhood. There is some reason, therefore, to 
suspect that the species now under our consi- 
deration might not- have been that alluded to by 
the conjectures of Camden and Ray, who never 
saw them. If they were of a different kind, 
the exact species can now only be brought to 
light by the aid of experiment ; and I am per-^ 
suaded that this Society will deem it advisable 
to substitute, instead of some which ^re now ob- 
solete, a prize for the best conducted experiment, 
made with a view to discover if any of the other 
legumina, which we now possess, will vegetate 
in similar situations. I am sanguine enough to 
hope that many of them may be found possessing 
the like property $ since it is well known that 
plants, nearly allied in botanical character, ge^ 
nerally affect a similar mode of culture. 

The experiment which I would recommend 
is plain and simple. Let a mixture of every 
known seed of the leguminous plants be scat- 
tered in situations resembling that at Orford or 
Aldborough; and it is possible that we may 
hereafter behold several of them taking root, and 
Nourishing with the same vigoiir as the coumiou 
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sea pea. If tlie experiment totally fail, and we 
be compelled at last to admit the judgement of 
Ray to be coiTeet, viz. that the astonishing crop 
of 1555 was really nothing more than a profusion 
of the English sea peas, why not adopt them as 
an article of cultivation? by means of which 
'^ the unnumbered idle pebbles'' on our sea shores, 
where " never grasse grew, nor any earth was 
** seen," and which have been hitherto consigned 
to perpetual sterility, may hereafter be clothed 
with verdure and vegetation, producing plenty 
of sustenance for sheep and oxen, if not imme- 
diately for man. 

'Whoever undertakes the experiment will 
doubtless recollect, that, on the testimony of 
Bishop Gibson, very good coleworts will grow 
out of the same stony heaps. It would, there- 
fore, be advisable to throw in the seeds of that 
plant at the same time. 

If the experiment here suggested should suc- 
ceed, it will probably occur to every member of 
this Society, that there are many acres of peb- 
bles on the sides of our lakes and rivers in the 
interior parts of the country, in which, with 
still greater prospect of success, a similar culti- 
vation may be attempted, so that flocks of sheep 
may hereafter be made, by the art and industrjr 
of man, to fatten almost upon heaps of stones. 
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Since this paper was drawn up, I find, in tbe 
first number of that superb and valuable publi- 
cation, the Continuation of the late Mr. Curtis's 
Flora Londinensis, the pisum maritimum ele- 
gantly and accurately described, and recom- 
mended to the notice of agriculturists* I sin- 
cerely hope the good intentions of the writer will 
be warmly seconded by the exertions and in- 
fluence of the Bath and West of England 
Society for the promotion and improvement of 
Agriculture. 

J.s. 

P. S. The marine pea, being a perennial 
plant, maintains its situation wherever it obtains 
possession ; and on this account, its cultivation 
becomes an object of still greater importance ; 
for the extensive growth which either first took 
place, or was first noticed, in the year 1555, on 
the Sussex coast, still flourishes there, affordiDg 
an annual supply of green nutritive food for 
jiheep and oxen. 
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Akticle IX. 



A Treatise or Essay on a Disease^ commonly 
called the Quarter EviT/, incident to yoiwff 
Cattle. 

FTIHIS disease is nothing less than a morbid 
-■- virulent gangrene, or mortiBcation^ which 
generally t^kes place in one of the four quarters 
of the animal, and thus creates the name or ap- 
pellation of the Quarter Evil. 

It is a disease handed down from time imme-. 
mqrial, for which there never did exist a remedy 
or cure, and therefore ever has been considered 
mortal. There is something melancholy in the 
idea of having cattle so frequently visited by 
this calamitous disorder, after having fostered 
them with so much care, and thus far reared 
up. They fall a sacrifice to this cruel disease, 
which bids defiance to every known remedy, and 
j3nd§ in certain death; and, indeed, where there 
pxists a deep and rapid mortificatipn, v^hat is tq 
be done to prevent death? 
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It is a truism, beyond all question or doubt, 
iiiat.a certain and sure preventive of this dis- 
temper is the only effectual cure, and this small 
tract is avowedly drawn up for the sole purpose 
of pointing out this desirable and salutary end. 
I am apprehensive that the quarter evil sweeps 
away more young cattle, in those districts where 
the disease is prevalent, than all the other disorders 
they are liable to, ten times over ; and its fatal 
effects I know have been ruinous, and have 
blighted the prospects of many an industrious 
breeder of cattle. I have all reason to believe that 
tlie western counties of this kingdom are visited 
with it more than any others, and it is scarcely to 
be doubted, but that a peculiar herbage and cur- 
rent of air contribute much, with other contin- 
gent causes, to promote the disorder in question ; 
young cattle feeding in salt-marshes, or near 
the sea cost, where they breathe saline air, 
are seldom visited with the distemper ; and this 
is accounted for, by tlie air and herbage con- 
tributing so essentially towards keeping the 
blood in a thin and proper state pf circulation. 

Young cattle are generally attacked with 
this disorder, from nine to twelve months old ; 
I have known instances of their dying at two, 
and even three years old, with it ; but the latter 
seldom happens. It is well known to all breed- 
ers, oa inclosed farms, that, from teii to fifteen 
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months old, young beasts are naturally so indo- 
lent, sedentary, and inactive, as not to take 
sufficient exercise to keep the blood in a proper 
state of circulation, and to this may be ascribed 
the consequence that follows : their blood (which 
naturally increases as they grow) becomes very 
thick, black, and sluggishly passes through the 
smaller blood vessels, and they become over* 
charged, and consequently, circulation is, at 
length, much impeded and obstructed; and 
finally stopped in those minute vessels; a dispo- 
sition for immediate inflammation, surrounds 
the stagnant part, and quickly ends in mortifi- 
cation; and those symptoms, when they once take 
place, succeed each other so rapidly, that the 
disease frequently carries ofi^ its victim in a few 
hours. A swelling shews externallythe mortified 
part^ which, when struck, sounds like strained 
parchment, when opened, it resembles a black 
spongy flesh, and has a most terrific appearance. 
I have myself had upwards of twenty young 
beasts killed, immediately upon their being 
visited with this distemper, in order, if possible, 
to ascertain its original cause, and thereby en- 
deavour to find some remedy, or method, to 
counteract or prevent the fatal consequences. 
The result of all these experiments was decidedly 
convincing, that the seeds and embryo of this 
disorder first take their seat in the blood, and 
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begin and bespeak its character in the minuter 
blood vessels, as before stated. 

This indolent and sedentary habit in young 
calves has been endeavoured to be prevented, 
by some breeders, by placing them with older 
cattle, as by them they are frequently butted in 
their pastures ; this may create some additional 
exercise, but its benefit must be of very little 
worth. Others have had rowels or setons intro- 
duced in the bosom, and other parts of the beast; 
but they soon dry up, aXid iiideed contribute 
nothing to purify the mass of blood, or to acce- 
lerate circulation, the most essential, and indeed 
the only, thing wanted., 

In the year 1 806, I weaned thirteen calves 
(twelve heifer calves, and one bull,) eight of the 
heifer calves died of the quarter evil, before they 
reached twelve months old ; and the bull died, 
when about eighteen months old, in the same 
disease. An experienced cow farrier was called 
in, medicines and drenches were administered, 
duiing the time of their falling into the disease ; 
but every method to prevent the disorder 
proved fruitless. The price of cattle was at this 
period* very high, and it is not too much to say, 
that those purchased to replace those that were 
lost cost from twenty guineas to twenty-five 
pounds each, at three years old. 
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I have here to observe, that it is very im- 
proper to change the pasturage of young beasts 
after weaning. They should summer graze 
upon old grass land, and be fed with old hay 
during winter. I knew a breeder, some few years 
ago, change the depasture of a very fine shew of 
young cattle, from old grass to that of a rich 
piece of eddish or after-grass ; the result was, 
one half of them died of the quarter evil, before 
Christmas. This is a convincing proof to me, 
that the new grass had the effect of making the 
blood too rich, and become too thick, which con- 
tributes to bring on the disorder. 

In 1813, 1 had weaned, upon my farm, twelve 
heifur calves, and one bull, (I was then in pos- 
session of the remedy which I now use as a 
preventive). About old Michaelmas day, I had 
them taken into a pen in the evening, and kept 
them fasting all night ; and the next day had 
them bled ; and after bleeding, gave them the 
prescription hereinafter to be named. 

In bleeding these young cattle, I observed that 
their blood was in general very thick and black, 
and soon coagulated ; and from one in particular 
very little could be taken at all. At the end of 
four days, after the whole were drenched and 
bled, I had them taken in, and that one bledagainy 
from which little could be taken before: oa 
being struck with the fleam, he bled mos^t freely, 
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tbe colour of the blood was vivid and tbiiiy 
-which proves, what a powerful eflfect the remedy 
has upon the blood. I have not the smallest 
doubt, that if nothing had been done to prevent 
it, one half of these would have died with the 
quarter evil, before winter was over. They are 
now twelve beautiful heifers, and all in calf. 
I never heard, or knew, but one instance, where 
a cure was effected, after the disease had actually 
taken place, and it was performed in the fol* 
lowingf manner. The disorder took its seat upon 
the loin, and a tumour immediately made its ap- 
pearance, about the size of a large goose egg*. 
The beast was instantly taken into a house, and a 
deep incision was made through the tamour, 
which was divided in two ; upon opening, its 
appearance was a black, spongy, mortified sub- 
stance. It was then cut through to the quick, 
or sound part, and a large handful of salt was 
immediately applied, and worked into the 
morbid part; and a large glass of French brandy 
was also poured in. This subdued the morti- 
fication, (it being only external) ; after some 
few hours, the orifice was sewed up, leaving a 
string by way of seton ; it took to work, and the 
beast did well, and is now alive. I suggested 

« 

the idea, and performed the whole myself. It 
should, however, be noticed, the application 
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was made at the critical moment, for had it been 
utteinpted a quarter of an lioiir later, the mor- 
tification would, in all probability, have reached 
the kidnies, and the whole would have proved 
useless. 

As it has been before urged, a 2>'f'€ven(ive of 
this terrible disorder is alone the onlf/ certain 
cure, which desirable object is completely and 
effectually obtained, in the recipe hereto sub- 
joined. It is both simple, and easily obtained, 
with little trouble and expense ; its effects upon 
the blood are beyond all conception; and althpng-h 
I am some hundred pounds the worse for the 
quarter evil in my cattle, I am confident, (and it 
is a pleasure to me to say,) I am some hundreds 
the better, by being* in possession of a remedy, 
that is calculated to prevent its terrible ravages. 

I have, in this Essay, confined myself to plain 
simple facts ; and I beg leave now to add, that 
what has been said concerning the causes and 
effects of the disorder in question, is from my 
own observations, the result of actual expe- 
rience ; theoretical notions are entirely avoided, 
as well as abstruse reasoning. I am fully 
aware, that it is unphilosophicaV to pronounce 
a specific or infallible remedy as a certain cure 
or preventive of any disorder; yet I verily believe, 
if the recipe here offered have a fair trial, and be 
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properly adiniaisteredy it will have the effect of 
a sure and certain prevention of the disorder in 
question. 

JOHN DOWDING. 

Dodington, 2%th Marchj 1815, 



A Recipe for the Prevention of young Cattle 
from the Quarter Evil. 

Take six quarts oi strong, stale, beef brine; also 
six quarts of chamber lye; to this add six 
pints of dry hen-dung, (taken from where they 
roost under cover,) and one pound of powder of 
sulphur. This must be mixed together, and let 
the whole stand in a vessel for four days j then 
boil it together for an hour j then strain off the 
liquor, and give to each calf three half-pints of 
the mixture luke-warm. 

N. B. The young cattle must be taken into 
a house the over-night, and kept ^a^^m^ until ten 
o'clock the next morning, when they are to be 
bled, and there must be taken from each about 
sixteen or eighteen ounces of blood ; and after- 
wards to be drenched, as above stated. The 
mixture must be increased in proportion to the 
quantity of calves, so that each may receive 
three half-pints of the strength above set forth. 
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Article X. 

Copy of a letter from the Hon. Richard Peters, 
President of the Society of Ayriculture, in 
Pennsylvania, in North America, to Sir Benj. 
Hobhouse, bart. M. P. President of the Bath 
and West of England Ayricultural Society^ 
accompanied by some American earths, and mi^ 
nerals, used as manure, with an analysis thereof; 
transtnitted through the hands of Robt. Barclay, 
esq. To which is subjoined, an anlaysis of the 
same by Dr, Wilkinson, Chemical Professor to 
the Bath Society. 



Belmont, near Philadelphia, 

Oct. 10, 1813. 

BEAR SIR, 

TTis not through want of sensibility to your 
-*- politeness, that I have not answered your 
very kind favour, transmitted by Mr, Barclay. 
I recipiot ate, most sincerely, your personal 
good wishes ; and join in an ardent hope, that 
a irood understanding and mutual intercoui-se 
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of friendly offices, may long continue between oar 
nations. Now the fiend, who was the tempter 
and destroyer of nations, is fallen, we may hope 
for halcyon days. His final catastrophe re« 
sembles the fall of his prototype. 

. So, stnick with dread and anguish, fell the fiend; 
And, to his crenv, that sat consuUsng^ brought 
Joyless triumphal s of his hoped success. 
Ruin, and desperation, and dismay. MiltM. 

Yet he has left behind him the stormy passions 
of his votaries, which will, ever and anouj hreek 
forth. A'^d the watchmen, who are placed to 
guard the freedom and happiness of the civilized 
world, should never sleep. 

On the old principle, communiter bona pro^^ 
fundere deum est, I transmit to you specimens 
of a mineral manure, first discovered (cnnong us) 
in the state of New. Jt^rsey, which has produced 
the most wonderful change in the agriculture of 
a steril country, that even a warm imaginatioja 
could anticipate. I had heard do much of its ef^ 
fects, that I made a little tour last summer into 
the scene of its operations; and was. both sur- 
prised and convinced. Late barren fields clad 
with the richest verdure, — heretofore miserably 
farms converted into gardens, — risen in their value 
from ten dollars to two hundred per acre, (the 
purchase of the fee-simple,) — and their possessors 
emerg^ from poverty to wealth and comfort ) 

VOX.>XIT. N 
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1 have seen white clover, by means of this ma- 
nure alone, on a steril sand, knee deep, without 
a seed sown.* I think the effects of this maomre 
)Mit to flight the idea that calcareocis sub- 
stances are necessary to vegetation ; for in the 
most operative of the species of this substance, 
no effervescence can be produced by thfe strongest 
acids ; nor is there any thing calcareous, ^either 
in the manure, or in the sandy soils, on which it 
produces the most luxuriant crops. Yet many 
specimens will effervesce, but the calcareoos 
matter is foreign. I have seen among some of 
the inajnire whole oysters, lobsters, skeletons of 
fish, teeth of fish innumerable ; so thai I have no 
doubt but that the whole region in which it is 
found, has been once covered by the ocean. I 
think I have heard lately of some mineral sub- 
stance used advantageously in some of your sea- 
board country. Iron pervades most of the solid 
substances in nature. It is, of itself, hostile to 
vegetation; but its oxydes, mixed with other 
nlatter, have been long known to opei-ate favour- 
ably on isoils. Whether the discovery of this 
bubstance originated among us, or with you, is 
immaterial J and the inquiry would only gratify 
'9k peth/ pride. But, I believe, it has not been 
extensively used by your agriculturists. I send 

* Ko tests produced any appearances of calcareous matter is 
tile manure or the soHi 
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the specfmens for cbiu^nscta with any you have; 
and the facts relating' to tbem to stimulate fur- 
ther experiments and explorations^ I have pVo- 
ttiises from several chemists to give me analyses 
of this sabstance. The sixtphm: and iron are pro- 
Inihently perceptible; I repeat ntky old alsser- 
tiorty that I n^ver saw any earth in which sulpbbr 
abound^, which #as not a manure. A great 
proportion of nlwh is also foOnd in many pits. 
Some of it (\he manore) is granulated, and loob^ 
like green vitiiol. There are great variettesi 
whereof I have only sent a few. It seems to be 
tiost 6^erative oa Kght soils. It comes from the 
pits genetaRy in lamps, and seldom in powder. 
We always suffer it it H^ through a winter, that 
the frosts may decomt)ose and pulverize it; or, 
as the coAntry people say, tarns it; for it is really 
ferocious, if applied immediately out of the pit. 
And I think it is best at first used as a top-^dres*- 
sing, and, after a season or two, ploughed in for 
grain crops. I mixed, this season, a small quan-- 
tity with the earth in which 1 planted the seed 
for six rows of Indian corn. Other six rows ad- 
jacent I tbp-drek^ed with a like quantity. Not 
a seed of the first threw up any vegetation abav^ 
proitnd, whilst thoiife top-dressed are among the 
best in the field. I perceived the tender radicles 
and plumulte of 'the^ii^t-mentioned to be burnt 
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and completely destroyed, before the coronal 
roots could be formed. 

I enclo<ie an extract of a letter from a sensible 
fanner, who has a pit on his farm. It will serve 
to assist you in any explorations you may cheose 
to set on foot. You can expect no more than a 
plain account from such a character. Many of 
our landholders are very intelligent, as such a 
tourist as your Mr. Birkbeck would discover. 
The loose earth in the box Mr. Reeve calls 
pseudo-marl, and chiefly consists of the cover 
of genuine manure. Yet I have tried it ; and 
though it requires greater quantities, it operates 
favourably. There is ferruginous clay in some 
pits, fertilizing to sandy soils. 

I have a promise of an essay on this subjectf 
from a literary character, chemical, mineralo- 
gical, and agricultural. If he perform his pro- 
mise, I will send you a copy. 

If the subject of this communication should 
not be so useful to you as we experience it to 
be to us, it will, nevertheless, evince the dispo- 
tition I feel to meet the very polite attentions of 
your Society, It also gives me the gratifying 
opportunity of assuring tfou of the respectful 
consideration with which I am, with sincere 
esteem. 

Your very obedient servant, 

EICHARD PfiTERa 
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Some of our chemists find a small proportion 
of lime, others none. They all agree that lime 
is not a constituent part of the genuine ori- 
ginal manure. Some find sulphnr in great pro- 
portion i others only sulphurated hydrogen. 
All discover iron and aluminous clay, mixed 
with silex in some samples. Nine of them have 
completed their analyses, and have operated on 
different samples. Set your chemists at work. 
All agree that ;n<ir/ is, of all others, the most 
unappropriate appellation. 

Sir B. Hobhouse, bart. 



Extract of a letter front Mr* Mark Iteeve^ of 
Evesham, New Jersey, to the Hon. R. Peters, 
Sept. 20, 1815. 

[Jersey Mineral Manure.] 

THE substance, whereof an account is 
given, is according to common phraseology in 
Jersey, called marl by the writer: yet, the 
best of it has no calcareous matter. In some 
specimens, a small proportion of Ume has been 
discovered. But this is found, where shells, 
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fii^h-bonesy or other marine auioial matter, hare 
mi^ed with the mass. It should be called by 
some other name. 

The letter gives a topographica,! description 
of the places wherein the marl (I must use that 
name) is discovered, in quantities inexhaustible. 
It is generally found on alluvial grounds ; sandy 
or micaceQUs loam, under beds or strata of iron 
ore, in boggy or wet places. Sometimes in dry 
banks ; but always mixed with ferrugii^ons sub- 
stances; and, without exception, impregnated 
with sulphur and alum. It has been disco- 
vered in all our seaboard countries, in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia ; but the use of it, is yet 
(except in Jersey) in its infancy. The writer 
mentions sundry places in which it is found; 
and adds, '' although the quantity of niarl in 
** Jersey is immense, yet there are but few 
" natural situations that the best kinds can be 
** taken from, with advantage, on account of 
" the great body of earth found on it in general, 
*' and from the wet situation of it in other places." 
One species only, the isinglass, is on Navigation, 
according to our present knowledge of it; but 
enough for all purposes of agriculture can he 
had within a moderate distance of 'navigable 
waters. In the interior of the flat country it 
is every where found ; but never on high lun<ls. 
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<< The use of marl as a manure, was first dis* 
** covered by hauling it away from, around wells, 
" (the water whereof is alwayi* injured by it,) 
** and throwing it down in some by-place ; and 
" afterwards, ol>serYing' tlie astonishing growth 
" of vegetables around the spot* Trees that 
*< grow on land that has marl within* 9 few feet 
** of its surface, when blown up, have their roots 
" flat at the bottom ; they .not entering the 
" marl. For we don't find the roots of any ve- 
'^ getable in marl of a strong kind^ as it lies in 
** its natural bed. Probably, it requires an ex- 
^* posure to the atmosphere, to fit it for promo- 
'' ting vegetation ; and it is also remarkable^ 
*• that no worm or reptile whatever is ever found 
** in marl. The water which runs in many 
'^ species of marl, particularly the gunpowder^ 
<< and the black, hard kinds, is strongly im- 
^' pregnated with iron, leaving a tinge of the 
" oxyd of iron on whatever it runs qver. All 
<* the marls, after a few days exposure to the 
*^ air, in dry weather, have a white frosty ap- 
*' pearance on the surface, many of which have 
^ an aluminous taste, but some not so. |The 
'* depth or thickness of the strata of marl^ at 
" present, is not much known ; there having 
** been but few instances of going through it. 
'< Some of the marl lies very compact, and too 
<* hard to spit up with the spade 3 others more 
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*' loose, particularly the gunpowder kind, which 
V will spit up very leadily : and after getting 
*' down into the springs, the marl will run into the 
^' pit, like quicksand. At some places, the upper 
*^ surface of the marl is nearly levels for some 
*' distance; the inequalities of the ground, be- 
^' ing ocattsioned by a greater quantity of earth 
** brought on it. But we find other instances 
'^ of the marl rising and falling with the surface 
*' of the ground, so as to have very much an 
'* uniform thickness of earth on it. There are 
'' large meadows of several hundred acres to- 
'' gether, in which, the marl is only covered with 
'* a soil from six to eighteen inches ; and with 
** an iron ore, called iron stone, from a few 
^ inches to two feet thick. And where the marl 

* Mies near the surface, in wet situations, there 
** isy generally, an iron stone crust on it, parti- 
<^ cularly the gunpowder, and the hard marl 
** kinds. The water which runs from good 
** marl, or that stands in the pits, never settles 
•• quite clear ; but remains a pale milky white, 
'' or a light sky blue colour ; and in the neigh- 
f bourhood of the marl, where we observe that 
^* colour in the small streams, we find good mea-> 
'* dow thereon ; for, it is probable, those mea-^ 
•* dows owe the principal part of their fertility 
** to the marly nature of the water which over*. 

' flows them at .times ; and it has been proved. 
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*^ that xi^ater from a marl pit has all the good 
'^ effects of marl on grass grounds. Its good 
** effects have been known to last fourteen or 
** twelve years. Beyond that time, little can 
** be said ; as it has not been used but a few 
'^ years. In one instance, ten yearn after the 
'^ first dressing, it was repeated ; and it had all 
** the good effects of the first dressing, which 
•* were very great. One of my neighbours has 
** gone over some of his land the third time, with 
'^ good success. Its good effects are observed in 
'' top-dressing on grass lands^ Indian corn, pota- 
'^ toes, and all kindsof garden vegetables, and for 
^ fruit-trees. A few years after a top-dressing 
** of the sod is ploughed in, a good crop of any 
** thing may be obtained. Some use it with 
** good success, mixed with yard manure, by 
'< way of compost, on land for wheat or rye. 
•^ But I prefer it as a top-dressing ; believing 
'* the atmosphere decomposes \t, and fits it for 
** vegetable purposes. The quantity per acre 
^* may be from three to ten and twenty tons ; 
<^ but great effects have been observed, the two 
** last years past, on grass lands^ from one to 
*' two tons per acre, strewed over by hand early 
*' in the spring. There are appearances of ma- 
** rine substances in several species of marl ; and 
** lumps of a metallic kind of ore are found in 
<< the different . kinds ; but no silicious stones. 
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«/ or gravel, are found, except in one sample which 
^' I have sent, {No. 20.) The real, genuine marl 
^^ I suppose to be those black and green particles 
*•* Tesembling grains of gunpowder. I have made 
" use of a very simple method of ascertaining the 
*^ goodness of marl : put some of it in a glass> 
^ and wash it repeatedly, until the water comes 
" off clear ; then, by a magnifying glass, the 
** proportion of sand may be discovered : per^ 
«* haps that part which is washed away, may be 
as valuable as any part of it ; for grains of 
inarl pulverized^ and put in water, give to the 
water th^ same appearance, as that part does 
^' which is washed away ; but 1 have estimated 
" the v^lue of it by the greater proportion of 
those grains which I find in it. We are, as 
yet, ignorant as to what part, or what there is 
'* in marl, which has such great effects. I have 
'^ supposed, th^t some marls act only from the 
'' sulphuric acid which they contain ; and that 
'^ others act in a double manner, by that, and 
^' some other substance contained therein. Some 
^' of us have an idea, that those marls which 
** act the quickest, are of shorter duration in 
" their effects ; but that is yet to prove. Those 
" iron ores which cover the marl, that pulve- 
*' rize with the winter, have sp Qiuch of the rmx^y 
** nature in them, as to havq much the same 
*f effect^ on some lauds. In many places there is 
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*^ a stratum o/ Julkr's earth over th$ rfk^T\^ 

^' from one to four fQet m t)iicku#6s ; and, in one 

^' place^ a stratum between two strata of m^Tli 

•* The effects pf the fuiler^s earth on some 

** lands nearly equal the ra^rl. Thi9 s^ra^ 

*' turn of earth is commonly divided off by 

** separations, a few inches from each otb^r^ 

*^ and falls, when diggiqg, ^ntu many sq^iare^ 

'< irregular pieces ; and those division lines 

«< are generally tinged with the o^jd of 

** iron. Thi^ earth is generally, more or less^ 

'' sulphurous. Alsp, in nis^qy places, Qver the 

'' marl,, there is a stratum of a brown grey mix- 

^^ tui^e, \ery tc^gb, and hard to dig, and from 

'' two to si^ fei^t ia thickness. The owners of 

^* some marl baol^s oblige the purchasers te 

^< take that stuff ^ith thie marl, and to stran^ 

< ^ gers it may be put off a;$ such : it contains 

f^ little or iio marl, and is of little worth. In 

'^ some of tbe hard marl and gunpowder 

^' kinds are smal) indigo speck^, of about the 

** size of a piu*9 head. Que bushel,* struck 

^' measure, of dry gunpowder marl weighs 102 

^^ pounds. All the species l^ave a tendency to 

/^ loosen and meljpw the soil; and give to grass 

^' a beautiful green. Cattle prefer feeding on 

** that part of a pasture that has been marled. 

*• The effects* of it dn some of our poor thin 

• Wiochester, 
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^'meadows are extraordinary ; destroying In- 
** dian grass, moss^ and other pests ; and, in 
^' their places, bring on a good crop of white 
'* clover, and other good g^sses. So that, had 
** we the power of creation, we could not have 
'^ hit upon a substance to answer our purpose 

* * more completely than this, as it will destroy 
'^the useless, and^ in their places, bring on 
"good grasses, without further trouble or ex- 
*'pense. In the different veins, there are a 
'* variety of shades and mixtures ; but the diffe- 
'* rent veins have each their general character- 
•* istic appearance, to know them by. We 
^* never find the gunpowder marl, in the ising- 
' * glass (mica) vein. Neither do we find this 

* * micaceous appearance in the gunpowder, or 
'^^ hard veins. We find the best marl on or 
*' near the middle of the gunpowder vein ; that 
*' on either edge being more sandy, and some of 
** it, but little worth ; although, upon slight ex- 
*' amination, little difference would be observed* 
" Perhaps, at some future time, the use of this 
^* marl will not altogether, be confined to ma- 
** nure : for, in the different species, there are 
** the materials for manufacturing sulphur, 
*^ alum J and copperass.'* 
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Dear Sir, October 24, 1615. 

The two following are the only accounts 
of the mineral manure received from chemists. 
I shall obtain more perfect analyses in due time* 
I send these to throw some light on the subject ; 
but shall, ere long, be enabled to give a more 
correct statement, both of the component parts 
and agricultural facts. — ^I repeat assurances of 
respectful esteem. 

RICHARD PETERS. 
Sir B. Hobhouse, bart. 



Dear Sir, October 17, 1816. 

I have examined the specimens of sap- 
posed marl from 3etftBj, but having here no 
means of analysis, or time for the purpose, I 
can ascertain no proportions. 

It is not properly or technically a mar/; it 
would be much more properly called a pyritpus 
earth. It contains, 

1 . Sulphat of iron, and hydrat of iron, from 
flecomposed martial pyrites. 

2. Vegetable matter, charred or carbonized 
by the action of the irou contained in it 



3. A small quantity of aluminoos or argilla- 
ceous earth. 

4. A suKSill quantity of calcareous earth, from 
decomposed shells. 

The sulphat of iron proceeds from decom- 
posed pyrites. The bydrat of iron is the same 
with that which forms the substance of the blue 
niid green earths of New Jersey* 

Its fertilizing qualities proceed, as I think, 
chiefly from the iron contained in it ; next from 
the vegetable ma:tter. 

I do not doiibt about the generd constituent 
parts, though I cannot pretend to accuracy with- 
out the opportunity of analyzing it. 

I am, &c. 

THOMAS COOPER, 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 



Analysis made hy J. Cloudy 3felter and Refiner 
of tlie Mint of the United States. 

1. The pulverized mineral did not effervesce- 
with muriatic acid; consequently, tbere is no 
carbonate of lime. 

2. A proportion of the mineral was lixiviated 
with river water^ and the solution filtered with 
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i&ariat of bafi^ytes. With alcohol of galls it 
pi'odaced a deep Ulack. These tests indicate the 
presence of «nlphat of iron. 

3. The mineral, after lixiviation, was sub- 
rtiiftedto the actioii of moriatic acid. The so- 
lution proved to contahi iron. Hence we may 
infer, tliat the mfnfei'sl contains irbn, uncombined 
with sulphuric acid. 

4. A portion of the lixiviated mineral was 
boiled in a solalion of carbonate of potash , fot 
Hie purpose of decomposing the sulphat of lime 
(if any), and afterwards freed from the alkali by 
washing. Muriatic acid was then tried ; bot no 
effervescence 'being proditced, we may concltide 
that there is ilo sutphat of Itme in the mineral, 

5. On red hot iron it emitted a strong smell of 
sulphur. 



Observations an the American Mineral Manures 

or Marls. 

THESE lettei^ have not been accompa- 
nied by any siatisfactory geological account of 
the places where the different specimens have 
been takeii from ; and the name by which each 
specimen is designated appears to arise from 
local circumstances, and fast frdm any property 
the eailhs present ; all of them have a greefiidli 
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coloar, varying a little in tint, in a fine dry 
pulverulent state ; and very much the character 
of a siliceous sand. From the surprising ac- 
counts of their fertilizing quality, under cer- 
tain conditions, viz. in their recent state 
as prejudicial, as after atmospheric expo- 
sure they are beneficial, to the different 
soils, to which they have been applied; it has 
been deemed, by the Society, an object desira- 
ble to be ascertained, what changes these earths 
undergo by such an exposure ; this important 
circumstance cannot be obtained, as none of the 
earths in their recent state have accompanied 
the specimens sent to the Society. 

Seven different specimens were sent in small 
boxes, inclosed in one of a larger size, at the 
bottom of which, a large portion of earth; of a 
character very much resembling those in the 
smaller boxes ; and upon the covers of the boxes, 
the following names were affixed : 

Isinglass, (covered by iron oxidated.) 

Mark Reeves Pit. 

Grey upper stratum. 

Marked 20, (see the letter.) 

Ismglass, under bog ore. 

From the margin of a fordable stream. 

Gunpowder. 
A quantity of earth at the bottom of the box, 
unmarked. 
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Specific Gravities* 

The dry and finely dirided pulverillettt con- 
dition in which all the specimens exist, f^dered 
the ascertainment of their specific gfaritifes Vety 
easy, \\t. by weighing" the same phial full of 
the difl'erent earths, marking their weights, and 
then determining the weight of a corresponding 
bulk of water ; and for the conveniency of ana- 
lysis, I attached to each box a number, which I 
subsequently employed, instead of repeating thef 
above-mentioned inscriptions on each bo±. 

No. Grains. Sp. O. 

1 Isinglass, (covered by iron oxi- 

dated) . - - - 189 1010 

2 Mark Reeves Pit - - - 308 .1593 

3 Grey upper stratum - - 249 1278 

4 Marked 20 on the box - - 2<S0 * 1374 

5 Isinglass, under bog ore - 200 1069 

6 From the marofin of a fordabfe 

stream - - - - 260 1374 

7 Gunpowder - - - -• 505 1630 

8 At the bottom of the large box - 255 186^ 
The same bulk of water - 187 1000 

All the earths were exposed to a &nd hesct, 
not exceeding 212 degrees, as water Wrfs pre-r 
served gently boiling, at the same time. By thi« 
degree of drying, 120 grains of each XVere 

VOL. XIV, O 
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exposed, with a loss not exceeding one grain, 
in any of the specimens ; a proof of the earth 
being principally siliceous, from so small a 
quantity of water being retained. 

One hundred and twenty grains of each earth 
were separately boiled, for one hour, in six 
minces of distilled water ; when cool, the water 
was filtered, and each portion preserved dis* 
iinct, and the undissolved portions were again 
exposed to the same sand heat as before, and 
when completely dried, the weight of each ap- 
peared as below : 

No. Before being pat ioto water. After beiog boiled; 

1. — 120 grains — 116 grains 

— 116 

— 115 

— 116 
— . 117 
-- 114 
— . 116 

— 116 

Although the eardis differ so materially as to 
•their specific gravities, yet we find a great simi- 
larity in the proportionate part of each, soluble 
in water j after filtration, whatever was dis- 
iolved, produced no discoloration ; and the wa- 
ter from each was examined by the following 
tests and reagents. 



2. - 


- 120 


8. - 


- 120 


4. - 


- 120 


6. - 


-120 


6. - 


- 120 


7. - 


- 120 


8. .- 


- 120 
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Chemical Examination of tJie filtered Water. 

TESTS AND REAGENTS EMPT^OYED. 



Muriate ofBaryUu Nitrate of Silver. 
I. A cloudiness Very little cloudiness 
a. Ditto Ditto 

3. Dense cloudiness Ditto 
4- Ditto Ditto 

5. Slight cloudiness Ditto 

6. Dense cloudiness Ditto 

7. Gentle cloudiness Ditto 
S. Dense Ditto 



Oxalate of Ammonia. 
Very slight cloudiness 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
No effcft 
Slight cloudiness 
Very trifling effeS 
Ditto 



Pure Ammonia. 
1. Nocffea 

3. Ditto 

3« Solution green-> 
2sh« rendered 
colourless by 
ammonia 

4« No effe^ 

5. Ditto 

6. Ditto 

7. Ditto 
S. Ditto 



Carh. Ammonia. TmcU qf Galls. 

Slight cloudiness Very sbght, aftef stand-* 

ingsome time 
No eflfeft 

Ditto, after some time 
a little discolo«l:ed 

Noeffea 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Litto 
Ditto 



Sue. Ammonia, 
t. No effea 
a. Ditto 
J. Ditto 

4. Ditto 

5. Ditto 
4. Ditto 

7. Ditto 

8. Ditto 



Prmsiate of Potass. Litmus. 



No change 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

A very gentle 

bluish tinge 
No change 
Ditto 



No Change 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dittd 

Slightly reddish 

No change 
Ditto 



Turmerip. 

No change 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditta 
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Fronj tji^se effects it would appear^ that the 
water had dissolved a very minute portion of 
the sulpbata of lijne, and probably a small pro- 
portipQ of the pi^uriate of tli^e same earth, or else 
df 8oda. fha very small change induced by the 
oxalate of ammooia proves that the proportionate 
quantity of lime taken up by the water must 
have been very minute. The effects produced by 
the c^rbof^ate of ammonia demonstrate th^ pre- 
sence of lime« from its being precipitated in the 
form, of a carbonate. Th^t no magnesia is pre- 
se^nt, is eviflent fropi pure ao^monia not occa- 
sioning any precipitation* 

It does not appear from the effects of the tests 
fpr iron^ that any of that substance exists in the 
earths in any state soluble in "frater; what 
occurred with No. 69 becoming of a slight bloe^ 
yet no precipitation took place after many days 
rest. From the appearance of the litmus 
in that solution, we must suspect the presence 
of some uncombined acid : and from the effect 
pj^duced in this solution by the muriate of 
barytes, we might be induced to deem it sul- 
phur\p acid. As no one of the other solutions 
evinced any uncombined acid or alkali, this 
slight impregnation most probably originated 
from some circumstance I aih not at present 
aware of. Upon boiling another portion of the 
same earth in distilled water, the same effects 



were prododed on the filtered dolutiou b^ tttti 
afore mentioned tests. 

In order to ascertarin \(^hether any hnve ofr 
magnesia were present, I digested 120^rahis of 
each of the earths in diluted miiriatic acid, and 
for three da^s I filtered srdd ^h\\ washed thb 
eaiths, which, when dtieA as before, weigfhed the 
same. 

Nitro<-mnriatic acid WaU affdsed oil each por- 
tion, in a (juantity equal to doable the w< 
of the earths, and in all to a considerable 
tiiese were left in this state for a few day tf^ and 
then gently evaporated to almost a state of dry- 
ness. Distilled water ponred npon tdtew; hud 
after well washing the undissolved por^bns, arid 
drying them at the same h^eat, they were foorid 
to weigh as below : 

Quantity exposed. lAts. 

-• 116 gralins — M grains 

- 116 — 13 

- 116 — 16 

- 116 — 19^ 

- 117 — IZ 

- 114 — IS 

- 116 — IS 

- 116 _ 8 

A slight effervescence, after heat was em- 
ployed, only took place. The nitro-muriated 



Qoantity remaining. 


1. 


100 


grains 


^. 


103 




a. 


99 




4. 


97 




5. 


105 




6. 


101 




7. 


103. 




8. 


108 
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0olutioDS being gently (Iried, and the drieii 
portions dissolved in distilled water, no traces of 
lime or of magnesia could be discovered. In 
the solution, the oxyd of iron was separated by 
the succinat of ammbnia, and the precipitate 
boiled in an alkaline solution, to separate any 
portion of alumine precipitated with it, after 
being well washed, and dried in a platina tray 
at a red heat ; and the proportion of the red 
oxide nearly corresponded to ^ of what the 
nitro-muriatic acid had taken up, viz. in ^o. 
1, 1-^ grain, the residue being deemed alumine 
and loss. 

The insoluble part remaining after the filtra- 
tion of the nitro-muriatic solution ri^tained all 
the green colour, evmcing some combinatiou 
with the siliceous part, which the acids em- 
'ployed had not been capable of separating. To 
each portion was added four times the weight 
of the dry subcarbonate of soda, and exposed to 
a red heat in a silver crucible for half an hour : 
the whole was boiled in water, till completely 
detached from the crucible, and muriatic acid 
added to excess, till the whole was dissolved, 
and afterwards evapoi*ated to dryness; by dis- 
solving the muriates in water, the siliceous part 
was then completely separated, and the muriates 
afterwards examined. As the results nearly re- 
sembled each other; and the muriates of alumine. 
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magnesia, lloiei and iron, were ascertained to b* 
in solution; it appeared probable, that the green 
colour is to be attributed to the oxyd of iron, 
in that state of combination with the earth as 
to constitute a species of chlorite. 

From these examinations, I am induced to 
believe these marls to resemble our chloritic 
sands, such as the green sand observed under the 
chalk strata of Pewsey, Warminster, \&c. In 
order to ascertain how far this supposition 
might be correct, I procured from these places^ 
some green sand, and observed very .little dif- 
ference, except in the proportion of silex being 
less. It is well known, that all the lands where 
the green sand exists is very fertile ; and the 
gfreen sand mixed with manure forms a very 
rich compost. 

From the analyses of tliese marls undertaken 
in America by Mr. Cooper, it would appear 
that they contained some sulphat of iron, and 
some vegetable extractive matter* In those 
subjected to my examination I could not trace 
the smallest portion of either. In the analysis 
made by Mr. Cloud, it is observed that afterthe 
lixiviation of the mineral with river water, a 
deep black colour was produced by the tincture 
of galls. In my lixiviations I employed dis- 
tilled water; and nothing was indicated by the 
gallic acid, as to shew the existence of the 
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fiunallert poitiim of iron* When the nitrcn^ 
muriatic acid i^s poured upon the marts, upan 
the application of heat, a gentle eflServescenee 
took place!; as no ItBoe was present* and iroo 
being found in tke acid aolutioasi, it is evideot 
that the ivon thus taken up must have heeu in 
the state of a carbonate. 

It has been remarked, by the American 
agriculturists, that the marls are more bene* 
ficia), ^Cter atmospheric exposure : it urould 1>e 
adviseable to recommend to agriculturists in 
Wiltshire, ])ovsetshire, and various^ other places, 
ivhere gveen sand exists, to ascertain, by a se« 
riesof experiments, wb^t changes are effected 
by atmospheric iniSuence. With Mr. Cooper, 
I think, it is most probable, that the good 
qualities are principally to be attributed to 
the iron. 



C. WILKINSON. 



Bath, 1st Dec. 1816. 
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Article XI. 



On tJie Commutation of Tithes, 



[[<* What 18 the best mode to be adopted, either gnKltial or immob 
** diatCf for producing the Extiodion of Tithes; whereby the 
*' present Proprietors, whether Clergy or Laity, may receive 
** a fair compeasation j and Agricuhure be reheved from one 
** of the greatest obstacles to an increased growth of comt 
** for the support of theipeople, whose munbers are hourlj 
«' increasing."] 



fMl O draw with a clear and stong hand the 
'*' line of jiistice, is the utmost that the theo-* 
rist can do. £very change, purchase, or bargain^ 
is subject, not only to the will, but to the preju- 
dice and passion of both parties; reason maj 
influeiice the will ; but the closet logician cannot 
mete, weigh, or judge, with the balances that 
prejudice and passion produce. 

If the wisdom of the Legislature shall resolve 
to enforce the benefit of the commanitjf^ without 
resrard to individual obbtwoL ^ ivill reouiM 
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that the benefit be clearly ascertained, and that 
the refusal or approval be proved to be capri- 
cious or futile. The wisdom of the Legislature 
must stand upon the broad basis of equity. 

Now, it has been often clearly asceitained, 
that tithes are one of the greatest obstacles to the 
improvement and increase of anible land j and 
it is self-evident, that the cultivation of arable 
land supplies the most urgent and general 
want of the community j the only thing, then, 
remaining to be shewn is, how the commutation 
of tithes may be acceded to, according- to the 
principle of undeviating equity, 
. In a small scale, this common benefit, with- 
out regard to individual approval, has been 
often weighed, when canals and highways have 
imperiously demanded both the land and the 
lithe. To draw the line of justice, we must re- 
flect what has been done in these cases; and 
here, and in all cases, a full compensation for 
every demand is the object sought. 

It would branch away too far from the subject 
of discussion, to examine particular statements; 
the ramifications of great and of small tithes, 
inmafty cases mingled together, determined by 
the variety of custom, convenience, and agree- 
ment, cannot here be separately investigated ; 
nor is it necessary, where the best mode of a com* 
muiation is the thing required* 
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This equitable line is all that the following 
Treatise can attempt to draw ; from this there 
should be no deviation, its excess must be left to 
contingencies. 

With these preliminary remarks, which the 
subject demands, a short quotation from an es« 
tablished source will be sufficient to illustrate 
titheable property, without involving the plain 
argument by endless theories and dogmas, be- 
yond the point in view. " Tithe is the tenth 
" part of the increase yearly arising and renew^ 
*^ ingfrom the profits of the landf the stock upon 
land, and the personal industry of the inhabit 
tants : — the first species being usually called 
PREDIAL, as of com, hops, and woods : — the 
*^ second mixed, as of wool, milk, pigs, Sec- 
consisting of natui*al products, but nurtured 
and preserved, in part, by the care of man; 
and of these the tenth must be paid in gross : — 
** the third PERSONAL, as of manual occupations, 
** trades, fisheries, and the like ; and of these 
•* only the tenth part of the clear gain and pro^ 
fit^ is due. In general, tithes are to be paid 
for every thing that yields an annual increase, 
'^ as com, hay, fmit, cattle, poultry, and the 
'^ like ; but not for any thing that is of the 
'^ substance of the earth, or is not of annual in* 
^' crease, as stone, lime, chalk, and the like; 
^f nor for creatures that are of a wild nature, as 






It 
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*^deer, hawkd^ kc; whdti^ ificrecUM^, so as to 
^' profit the owner^ is not annua), but casual/* 
— Blacistane's CoMmsnlaries, irol. ii. p. 24. 

By investigating what data cawnot be taken 
for a fair compensation ; ibe native ailment 
vill lead, more accurately, to an affinnati ve one. 

1st. A Propoktion according to thk 

Rent. 

The rent may be erroneous, too much or too 
little ; the value of the tithes, then, cannot be 
eorrectly ascertained by this rale. But sup- 
pose it be a fair rent, w^U one-third, one-fourtb^- 
one-fifth, or any other proportion, (be it remeai^ 
bered, that the figures taken in this^ and in every 
case, do not presume to fix a criterion, but are 
only used to exemplify the argument,) be evep 
the right ? Certainly not : for the mere produce 
of the land may not be the only, may nfot be 
the chief, object of the tencMrt. 

The rent may be determined frMi locality 
and cenvenience, which locality and coayeai- 
ence may yield no beneficial produce to the 
tithe-man* According to the rental tor kikd^ 
in the vicinity of towns, and in the rettremeofr 
of the country, the tithe of corn, hay, &c. can- 
bear no proportion with tlie increase of rent. 
Meadows near a populous town* bear a htgh* 
rent, for the advantage of turning^ out cattle^ for 
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tiie sake of i^ir and exercise, and to save Ihe 
expense of stabling, while the value of the crop 
may be very triflii^ ; and tithes from a small 
quantity of land may be scarcely worth col- 
lecting, at the very time tkat the occapaJtion 
may be most desirable* The argument ileeds 
DO support from an extreme case; yet the ex- 
treme point leadato the gradations. A Sydney^* 
Gardens pleasnre-grounds, and all that fashion, 
folly, and speculation, produce titlieable, may be 
omitted ; the reasoning must abide by general 
principles. Luxury, indeed, has little to do 
with, these dues ; it is industry tliat pays tithe.%; 
it is industry that claims relief. 

Sdfy. A PROPO«TrON ACCORDING TO TUB 

Value of thb Land. 

The fluctuatipn of value in. land may not 
affect the tithe. Not only locality and conve- 
nience, but the appropriation^ of the proper4;y 
itself may increase the land value, and not the 
tithe. And, otherwise, the tenure, th^ titie, and 
contingencies, may decrease the land value, and 
not the tithe. Adjoining lands too of like value- 
produce very different tithes ', twenty, acres may 
may pay a tithe in proportion to its saleable prjce; 
the next twenty, at like price, may be porcbased 
for reads, buildings, canals, and otb^ purposes, 
and yield no tithe. 
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Lord Dncie is reported to hare sold ^otntf 
land at Manchester at the rate of £30,000 
an acre ; it was bought for the Bason of the 
Liverpool Canal; and, of conrse, the tithe 
value would have been strangely estimated by 
any land proportion, 

8rf/y. A MIXT VAI.TTAT10N BETWEEN THE 

Value op the Rent and the Lakd. 

A negation of a negative may be an affirma- 
tive ; but two erroneous conclusions united can 
only produce the division of an error; or, as 
the two foregoing modes of valuing the tithes 
^rr upon general principles, and as the errors 
do not take different extremes, the result must 
be wrong, according to the portions taken.. 
Assuredly, it needs not further argument to 
shew, that land purchased for building, or let on 
a lease for that purpose, or cut to pieces for any 
othpr useful and valuable scheme, or for mere 
speculation, may wholly, or partly, lose its tithes; 
or at least, that the tithes bear no proportion ta. 
rent or purchase. 

4lhfy. The Crop itself. 

Neither can the crop itself (though a fair 
average leads to the thing required) be a cri- 
terion for the commutation of tithes. 
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The occupier may be a bad farmer, or he* 
may eventually impoverish the land by forcing 
large crops : in the former case, an inferiority, 
in the latter, a superiority, of value will be af- 
fixed. Let it be remetxibered, that there is but 
one tie, though the strongest of all ties, that 
binds the tithe and the land owner together — 
INTEREST. And, all powerful as this bond isi 
we see it» in a variety of cases, wholly and partly 
destroyed. Farms have been permitted to run 
to waste, rather than raise a crop to the advan- 
tage of the tithe-gatherer ; indifferent manage- 
ment continually takes place ; and untilheable 
speculations are common : so that sheep-farms, 
and corn-fartns, are forced frooi their nature, 
according as the occupier feels the pressure of 
tithe ; not to mention the unfair advantages, the 
▼exatious proceedings, and injurious envies, to 
which the titheholder is liable. How many 
obstacles arise, then, to prevent the mere a'op 
from affixing the dusired mode for a valuation 
of tithes ! 

It may now fairly be asked, since tithes are 
ungracious in tenure, and precarious in posses- 
sion, why are not the holders of them more 
disposed to accept a commutation ? 

The answer^ it is presumed, must be, that the 
tenacity of tithe property arises from a too fa- 
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Toiirable valuation of titbes, and from the pe- 
culiar nature of their value. When tithes are 
grossly reckoned at one-third, or other propor- 
tion, of the rack rent ; or thirty or more year» 
purchase ; or one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth, 
of the property itself, is required in lieu ; tlte 
owners of land of high purchase are unwilling 
to accede to it ; though, where land is not 
yet brought into cultivation, the proprietors have 
no objection to surrender the larger portion, 
that, without obstacle, they may improve the 
remainder. The tithe of morassy, steril land 
might be cheaply purchased at a very high 
rate> even to a moiety ; while it would be the 
proportion of Procrustes, to stretch well-culti- 
vated land, enriched ai a great expense, cm the 
mnye iron scale. 

Again, the man,, who has for years felt the 
iiicreasing value of his property in tithes and 
objects to peraonal care and business, says, ** I 
*^ can see iK)thing that can be a recompense for 
" my tithes. My property improves, withoat 
** any effort or expense on my part ; and if 
'*I have Itndiinlieu, ionly e^ichange for ti'ouble 
*' and uncertainty." Upon this view of the sub- 
}ectt a witty pamphlet was produced, a few 
years ago, by some clerical tithe-owner, with » 
title fron2.the ArabiaiL tales: '^ Who will ex- 
*>^haxige old lamps for new ?" alluding to thd 
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l^rincess Badrdulbotidoiir'9 fatal simplicity, in 
beingi by the o0?r of a new lanip^ decoyed by 
the magician out of the wonderful lamp of 
Aladdin. While the College-FeIloW| buoyed by 
his ephemeral rights, thus indulges his leisure 
in the magic influence of tithe- wealth ; the man 
of business says^ '' By my tithes, I have in^* 
'^ creased the means of improving mine own 
'' land* I not only get a desirable considera* 
^^ tioD) but I am recompensed for my trouble 
'* in collecting it, by the commodity that I 
'^ chiefly need/' And thus^ on account of the 
manure^ another instance appears of the greater 
proportional value of tithes in the country^ than 
in the neighbourhood of towns. Many inte-» 
rested pleas, and insidious arguments, arise from 
the advantage of taking the tithe in kind, which 
can only be met, and answered^ by proposing a 
fair compensation^ to which the subject directly, 
and affirmatively, pi'oceeds. 

It seems to the present Writer,' therefore, that 
tine best mode to produce the extinction of tithes, 
and to afford a fair competisation to the owners 
of thenif whether clergy or . laity y without any 
gross detriment to the landholders^ is to revert to 
the first principles of barter. What is the real 
value of any commodity ? That, whieh, at a fair 
auction, it will produce of the circulating me- 
dium of the conntry. Surely it i^ childish to 

VOL. XIV. p 
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hear any one assert, that his saleable article 
will not prodaee its' value. What affixes that 
valae? The wants of the community. The 
demand for a commodity, or the inability to 
tnake the purchase, may change at once the 
vaUie. Tithes may be more, in proportion, 
'worth the collecting from a large than a small 
'estate ; yet large estates, like large diamonds of 
the brightest lustre, will rarely sell in propor- 
tion of price to smaller ones. It is curious to 
¥ead,' — ^* The famous diamond in the sceptre of 
'^* the Emperor of Russia weighs 779 carats, and 
«* is worth at least £4,864,728." So far its esti- 
mated price. ** It hardly cost 135,417 guineas." 
' This, after passing through several hands, was 
the utmost the merchants could get for it : this^ 
then, though only one thirty-fifth of its allied, 
was evidently its rea/, value. What is its «afe- 
able worth, is alike the rule for wool and com ; 
and so must the tithe be adjudged. 

If I take my next neighbour's tithes, and our 
lauds intermingle ; or, if I am obliged to fetch 
niy tithes at the distance of ten miles; is there 
not ti great difference to me, though there be 
none to him ? But if I have let him a lease of 
my tithes, tieighbourhood or distance, a large or 
small crop, increase or decrease of price, affect 
me not ; while there may be g^eat variations in 
'the value of tlie bargain to him. In every ex- 
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chang^e, in every purchase, both parties, the 
buyer and the seller, ought to be satisfied. Shall 
the seller say to the buyer, — These tithes are 
worth £200 a year to youj they have been 
reckoned at 32 years purchase : that is my de- 
mand ? Shall the buyer answer him,— They are 
are worth but £dO a year to you, they have 
been valued at 25 years purchase : that is my 
offer for them ? If the seller ask according to 
their value to the buyer, he asks unfairly ; if 
the buyer require according to their value to 
the seller, he requires an unfair, because in both 

teases it is a partial, price. Why does any one 
sell, but because he had rather have the moniey. 
Why does any one purchase, but that the goods 
are more desirable to him than that which he 
gives for them. So it must be in the Com- 
mutation OF Tithes. 

Adjudge them hy these rules. 

Let each party choose a valuer, and let the 
two agree together for a third. Then let the 
three correctly ascertain the tithe-right. This 
being clearly defined, let them proceed to make 
three valuations, in the following manner. 

1st. What has been the value of the tithes for 
a certain number of foregoing years, and what 
will probably be their value for the like number 
of following ones; the cultivation of the land 

. P2 
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being brought to a fair consideration, and de-^ 
ducting the expenses of collecting, &c. 

2dly. What is the value of the tithes to the 
tithe-owner ? 

3dly. What is the value of the tithes to the 
land owner ? 

From these three valuations let there be ons 
drawn; and the result in every case must be, 
that both parties will find themselves benefited. 
The tithe-owner will get more for bis tithes than 
any worth they can be to himself; and the 
owner of the land will purchase, though at more 
than any other can afford to give, at a price ia» 
ferior to the advantage which will accrue to him 
from the purchase. 

As in many cases the difference of value will 
be very great between the land and tithe owner, 
and the second valuation being in favour of 
t\xe former, and the third of the latter; the 
tlBST is given for the balance, that shall pre-i 
Vent an undue preponderance of either of the 
opposite scales. 

Upon a general case, it would be trifling to 
argue, wluit property the tithe-owner is to re- 
ceive in lieu of his tithes. The bbst mode i$ 
the only object of the present reasoning; and 
whether money, or money's worth, must be left to 
the peculiarities of the case, and to the situation 
of the parties. Having once ascertained the 
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BEST MODE, I. 6. the fair piirchase-woii;b being 
known, the means of payment is a secondary 
consideration. Yet let it be remarked, that 
when a commutation for tithes is to take place, 
by giving up a portion of the land, the value of 
the land must make a part of the valuation of 
the tithes; for this reason, that the same valua- 
tion which has influenced the worth of the pro* 
perty may be taken in the payment. 

Let a supposed case he stated, 

A person has the right to the whole of the tithes. 
The cultivation at present is on a fair manage- 
ment. The value of the tithe on an average is 
£110. Its value to the tithe-owner, not having 
any land in the parish, is £95 ; that is, he cannot 
make £110, without expense and trouble on his 
part, either to let or t%ke it himself, equal to the 
difference of £15. Its value to the landowner 
(who, if he could purchase, would improve at 
{great expense the cultivation) is £140. 

Thus £110+95+ 140=£345; dividetl by 3 
is £115. £115, at 30 years purchase, £3450* 
But land is to be given in lieu of tithes. The 
whole estate is 250 acres, worth at an average 
£60 per acre, t. e. £ 1 5,000. To the foregoing 
£3450, add ^ of £15,000, which is £3750; and 
divide £7200 by 2 =t £3600. Which sum of 
£3600, at £60 per acre, will purchase 60 adres. 
In this case 60 acres, or ^, is the compensation 
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for the tithe of 250 acres ; each acre of course is 
taken at the same worth, for variations of this 
kind need not enter into a more exemplifyuigr 
statement. 

Let it again be remarked, that neither the 
proportion of land, nor the number of years for 
an average of the crop, nor the number of years 
purchase, nor any figures are given otherwise 
than as a specimen to exhibit the mode of 
adjudging the value. 

Xe< two extreme cases be stated. 

A person has a right to the whole tithes ; the 
cultivation very imperfect, on account of the 
situation^ the poverty of the land, and the expense 
requisite. 

The value of the tithe £60* Its value to the 
tithe-owner £55. Its value (to purchase) to the 
landowner £200, Thus £60+55+200=£316; 
divided by 3 is £105; at 30 yeais purchase, 
£3150. Land is to be given in lieu. The 
whole estate is 2000 acres, worth at an average 
£4 per acre, i. e. £8000. To the foregoing 
£3160 add t of £8000, which is £2000 ; and 
divide £5150 by 2 =: £2575. £2575 at £4 per 
acre, will purchase 6a4 acres. In this case the 
compensation for the tithe approaches f of the 
land ; it being worth the landholder's while to 
give up so large a portion^ that he may improve 
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the remainder, unincumbered by the increasing 
burden of tithes. 

Tlie third case takes the other extreme. 

A person has the whole tithe. The cultiva-' 
tion is the highest. The value of the tithe is 
£100; to the tithe-owner £95; to the landowner, 
£120. The estate is 200 acres; bnt being in 
the neighbourhood of a large town is let, for many 
^ifierent purposes, at a high rent ; and is worth; 
to purchase, £180 per acre. Thus, £100+05+ 
120 = £315; divided by 3 is £105; at 30 years 
purchase is £8150. Here £3150 is the full 
compensation for the tithe of land worth £26,000; 
Land is not supposed to be given in lieu ; but 
if it were, nearly' -J- would be the portion required* 

Though 30 years purchase is taken in every 
case, it might further be argued , that different 
tithes may have a different temporary worth ; but 
this and other points must ever he left to the valuers 
appointed hy both parties^ A regui^r anb 

FAIR MODE OF AFFIXING THE COMPENSATION 
FOR TITHES, SO THAT IN EVERY CASE THE 
X.INE OF EQUITABLE JUSTICE MAY BE DRAWN 
BETWEEN, AND TO THE MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 
OF, BOTH TITHE AND LAND OWNER, HAS 
BEEN THE AIM OF THE WRITER. 

N« B. As different views of the same subject 
more correctly investigate it, the three valuations 
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may be taken by three different setft of valoers^ 
uninfluenced and unconnected by each other. 

Upon a gradual or immediate abolition o^ 

tithes it 18 only to be remarked, that a principal 

paid in small portions, though convenient to the 

bi^er, will probably be the contrary to the re« 

(Reiver, who, by having it in one sum, can more 

advantageously dispose of the same, A gradual 

abolition of tithe (if by the expression gradmil 

is ineant, that each tithe right is to be ffradualfy 

compensated ) appears then not so desirable as 

an immediate one 5 but if gradual refers to j6a-» 

sonable, in contradiction to summary^ abolition* 

it is presumed that every means of cwciliatioa 

to both parties, by arrangements, &c, &c. should 

be adopted. 

There may be persons inclined to accept a 
fixed perpetual annuity on the land, or a variable 
corn renty or even a scbeipe of government se* 
curity ; these, indeed, can never be a genj&rai* 
compensation for tithe : yet these and all other 
may be alike properly estimated by the mod€ 
here given. 

If it would not branch from the immediate 
subject, among others, the varying influence of 
poor-rates, of price of labour, and of vicinity 
and conveniency of markets, might be con- 
sidered; ' but let it not be omitted, that in (rase 
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of a tithe compensation bill being sanctioned by 
the wisdom of the Legislature, ant new sub- 
ject OR OCCASION FOR TITHE MIGHT, VERY 
I^AIRLY TO BOTH PARTIES, BE PROVIDED 

AGAINST, It needs no argument that this alone 
would be a most desirable release from one of 
the greatest obstacles to an increased growth of 
corn, and may be, with submission, recom- 
mended as a preliminary arrangement to a 
general aholitimu 

If the foregoing reasoning be correct, three 
corollaries may be drawn as a conclusion. 

First. The poorer the land, the greater is the 
proportion required in exchange for tithes. 

Secondly. The advantage which accrues to 
land from the vicinity of great towns, by th^ 
easy application to different purposes, does not 
increase the tithe-owner's property in propor- 
tion to the landowner's. 

Thirdly. In all cases where an exchange or 
purchase is desirable, tlie tithes ave worth more 
to the owner of the land than to any other 
person. 

CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
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Article XII. 



On the Commutation of Tithes, 



[Being the copy of a Letter addressed to the Committee of tb« 
Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, forpixHno- 
ting the Commutation of Tithes.] 



Southampton, Feb. 8, 1816. 

Gentlemen, 

W Must leave it to others to enlarge upon the 
-■- necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, for 
the protection of the agricultural interests of the 
country; my attention, as a churchman, and a 
well-wisher to the government, having been 
principally directed to the religious and poli- 
tical evils arising from the present mode of pro- 
viding a maintenance for the Ministers of the 
Church of England. If I venture to offer to 
the Committee a few thoughts upon this im- 
portant subject, it is, because I have long wit- 
nessed, with concern, the injurious tendency of 
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a system, which constitutes a perpetual soured 
of conflict between the clergy and their parish- 
ioners ; presenting, in nnany instances, an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their acquitting themselves 
usefully of those duties, which alone the Le- 
gislature had in view, when it assigned a main- 
tenance ; and, in all cases, laying a foundation 
for those charges of lukewarmness towards the 
Government, and hostility towards the Esta- 
blished Church, with which the warm advo- 
cates of tithe generally overwhelm the Dissent- 
ers. These charges have been, of late, repeated 
with great vehemence ; but I am well persuaded, 
that, if in any case they can be at all justified, 
the cause of such lukewarmness and hostility 
may be directly traced to that feeling of dissa- 
tisfaction, which must arise in the mind of every 
man who finds himself perpetually called upon 
to contribute to support the ministers of a church 
which .he disowns; and, still more, of every 
man who finds himself depressed, and denied 
important political privileges, lest he should 
acquire the power to withhold that contribution. 
It is certain, that, while the present tithe system 
maintains its groun.i, we can never become aa 
uuited people ; for if Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics are ever to be placed on the same 
footing with th ^r fellow-subjects; if it is 
wished to secure, and to augment their attach- 
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jnent to the government, by admitting them to 
all those privileges, to which, as British sub- 
jects, they think themselves entitled ; it is ob- 
vious, that an equal taxation must form the 
basis of such an arragement. But it is vain to 
talk of an equal or reciprocal taxation, while all 
these descriptions of persons are taxed, and 
very highly taxed, in the form of tithes, for the 
support of our Church, of which they are not 
members; although churchmen are subject to no 
impost whatever for the maintenance of the 
religious establishments of the Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics. This is not equitable ; and 
it is clear, therefore, that, as long as this une- 
qual taxation continues, the political disabili- 
ties of the Dissenters and Roman-Catholics must 
be perpetuated; because, to strengthen the hands 
of those from whom justice is withheld^ is to 
challenge an hazardous conflict. On the other 
hand, let a commutation of tithes take, place, 
and it will be difficult to suggest any reason, 
why less loyalty should be found among Dis* 
senters and Roman Catholics, than among 
Churchmen. Sectaries will then be without a 
motive for wishing the downfal of a church, 
which no longer is the cause of hardship to 
them ; which is not maintained at their ex- 
pence, and presents no obstacle to their worldly 
prosperity. They undoubtedly would, as they 
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do now, endeavour lo place their own peculiar 
opinions in an advantageous light ; but there 
lyould remain to them no ground for political 
hostility. They would regard the Church of 
£nglahd, and its lands, as they now regard the 
religious institutions of each other ; for they 
also, have their church property, their donations, 
and contributions. They would perceive in 
the Church of England some things, of which 
they do not happen to approve ; but they would 
fee nothing to licUe ; nothing oppressive upon 
themselves ; nothing that would make it dange- 
rous to concede to them all the privileges of 
good subjects. To the present tithe system, 
undoubtedly, may be referred whatever of 
lakewarmness and hostility some persons have 
supposed to exist among the Dissenters ; but it 
presents itself as a cause of irritation in a still 
more aggravated form, as it affects the Roman 
Catholics, who are compelled to pay to our 
clergy the very tithes which were, by the 
intervention of Acts of Parliament, taken frouk 
their own, and which (as they consider them 
to have been held jure divino) they cannot re- 
gar ,as subject to any legislative interference, 
nor as capable of being diverted from their ori- 
ginal appropriation by any human laws what- 
ever. T here is, i ndeed , somethi ng preeminently 
•ppressive in compelling this class of his Ma- 
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jesty*s subjects to contribute to the support of 
a church which they deem heretical, and to 
which, therefore, they cannot pay tithes, without 
committing, in their view of the subject, a grie- 
vous sin. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
more cruel dilemma, than that in which our 
tithe system places the Roman Catholics. The 
best interests of the state, the happiness and 
prosperity of the country, and that good under- 
standing which ought always to subsist between 
a clergyman and his parishioners, and without 
which he is worse than useless ; — all require^ 
that a system pregnant with so many evils 
should terminate. 

For this purpose, I would [propose a general 
redemption of tithes, of which the proceeds 
should be applied to the purchase of lands, to 
be annexed to the different parish churches, for 
the maintenance of their respective ministers. 
These lands to be let for a term of years, by 
the minister and churchwardens for the time 
being, conjointly, assisted by a surveyor, (ap- 
pointed by the Bishop for the whole diocese,) 
who should be, of course, a man of great re- 
spectability, subject to dismissal for negligence, 
and to a severe responsibility, if he should be 
found at any time acting in collusion with the 
lessee or the incumbent. This officer should 
be a kind of steward for the whole of the church 
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lands in the diocese; and in that case, it could 
hardly be requisite to hold the representatives 
of the incumbent answerable for dilapidations, 
because a lease with proper clauses, and the ge- 
neral superiutendance of the surveyor, would 
be a sufficient security against any very import- 
ant deterioration. This niode of supporting the 
Minister of the Church would, f apprehend, be 
found more eligible than that of a corn rent ; 
because the latter, like the tithe, must^in many 
instances, be levied upon persons who are not 
members of the Established Church of Ensr- 
land, and, consequently, the great cause of po- 
litical jealousy and irritation, though modified, 
-would *not be removed. Even the redemption 
of tithe might, it is true, be felt as an hardship, 
by the Dissenters and Roman Catholics, but it 
would be felt imcefor aU. I am persuaded, that 
they would accept such an alternative, as the 
less of two evils, and even with joy and gra- 
titude, as removing the political cause of their 
present civil disabilities. This would be their 
indemnity. 

If, then, this salutary ' measure would tend to 
conciliate some millions of the people of these 
kingdoms \ from what quarter is any opposition 
to be expected? Would it compromise the. 
interests of the Clergy, whose usefulness it 
would promote? I apprehend, that it would 
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not. I would on no account propose to interfere 
ivith the tithe system, without specially protect- 
ing those vested life-interests, which the Bene- 
ficed Clergy possess in their respective livings. 
Whatever changes are made, they cannot take 
effect (except^ by consent) during the life-time 
of the existing incumbent, whose vested interests 
must not be violated. But the arrangement 
might be made, and the law enacted, prospect^ 
ively, to be acted upon as the vacancies occair. 
I am not ignorant that the Bath and West of 
England Society have been charged with a 
systematic plan for encroaching npon the rights 
and property of the Church ; and that this charge 
has been coupled with an appeal to the Clergy,, 
as though the Clergy were the Church; and as 
though the hereditary property of that particular 
class of individuals were attacked. With as 
much and more propriety might naval and mi- 
litary officers raise an outcry about their here- 
ditary property, when, at the conclusion of a war, 
ships are laid up in ordinary, and regiments re- 
duced. With as much reason, if it were pro- 
posed, to modify the salaries of the medical 
attendants of a county hospital, after the deaUji 
or resignation of the gentlemen actually holding 
those appointments, might that proposal be re- 
presented as an attempt to encroach upon the 
tigkls and property of the faculty. It must be 
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kept in iniiid, that the people of Eii^land are. 
both scripturally and legaOy the Church of Eng- 
land ; and to that Church the Ldgislatare has 
appropriated s( certain revenue, letied upon 
each parish^ for the support of the Minister for 
the time being. The Church our nineteenth 
Article declares to be '^ a congregation of faith-* 
'^ ful men ;*' and it is for this church, and by 
this dhurchy that the minister is to be remune- 
rated ; not that the church is his hereditary 
property, but because the church has occasion 
for his servicers ; and lodking to those services, 
the Legislature has judged it more conducive to 
the spiritual welfare of the church, that he should 
hold the appointment for life ; except in cases 
of peculiar miscfonduct, whefn* the good of the 
church requires that he should be deprived. 
Before the charge of invading the property of 
the clergy was attempted, it should have been 
proved, that the minister is the coogregfition, 
and that our nineteenth article givds an erro- 
neous definition of thox visible church. It is, 
indeed) altogether useless to dwell upon this ab- 
surd pretension, which might, with more con* 
sisteucy, be urged by the Roman Catholic cler* 
gy in this country, upon the principle of ^' divine 
"' ri^ht," and with whom this pretension to an 
hereditary, inalienable estate, in the tithe .tax, 
originated. The tithe, like the poors* -ntte, is 
vet. XIV. a 
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a parochial "ta^ levied for a ipec\&c ptLrpcwe, 
under the authority of the law of the land, and 
whenever that ^purpose can be moi^ effectually 
promoted by a new arangement, without com- 
promrsing any existing life interests, the Legis- 
lature has an undoubted right to make that 
alteration. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen^ 
Your most obedient Servant, 

THOMAS EDWARDS, LL. D. 



AxnciJE XIII. 

Hestdt of same Experiments in fmrhzng 4ff Clay ; 
in a Letter to the Soeiety. 

[By the Rav. W. Wilkiesor.J 

trENTIiEMEN, 

■» 

It 'Have been'led to believe, that the result of 
*• 'some experiments, I have had it in my 
p6wer to make, in the burning of clay, and in 
ihe U^e of clay ashes as manure, may be accepta- 
ble ' to the 'Sbcipty, ^ 
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In making itbis communicatiQD, howfiTfir, J 
take:leave to premisei .that J have no view .to 
the .pi^miuni you have qffer^d on this subject^ 
I am aware. that »the offer is cr^nfined tp experi- 
ments made in the Western Cpiinties. ^ 

At X^dy-day, :i815, a tenant threw up a 
farm belonging to me at .Woodbury, in. Cam- 
bridgeahire; and I >vas indpced, by EQ.any circuip- 
t$taoces, to .take it .into my own occupation. The 
farm .is of very considerable extent, and chiefly 
ynder the. plough ;.the soil, a cqld^ stiff, tena- 
cious clay ; it had been overcropped for a long 
series of .years, without a proportionate return 
of manure; and it is {$o situated^ that uo, quan- 
tity of imajiure.is to be purchased in the neigh* 
bourhood. ^ It. became my object, then, torai^ 
as much .manure as possible on tlie premises . 
;^ifor this purpose I procured a north-country 
bailiff, iH^bo understands the pianagement of 
turnips on a heavy soil ; and having by accident 
seen Mr.* Craig's letter on the bui*.Ding of clay, 
I. conceived mine to: he a soil well suited to the 
practice. I accordingly, after some correspon- 
dence, with that gentleman on the subject, made 
my first experiment in the end of September, 
#815. *I deviated a little from the plan laid 
4own in ;Mr.. Craig's .printed letter. Having 
marked out a space of ^5 feet by 12, I exca- 
vated it one foot deep, and with the soil thro)sv.a 

a 2 
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out made a wall around the space. At each 
corner I made an air-pipe, each pipe (made of 
|pds) extending only two feet into the enclo- 
sure, in a diagonal direction. In the centre of 
the enclosure 1 placed upright the bat end of a 
large tree, around which other fuel was^placed, 
hovering the bottom of the whole space within 
the walL The fuel consisted of §traw, bushes, 
large billets of wood, aud dry roots of trees. 
I then put dry turf over the whole surface, which 
again was covered with a thin coat of clay, 
newly dug up, except a small hole by which the 
fire was introduced. The fuel being dry, the 
fire spread rapidly, and it required the active 
exertions of two men to smother the flames as 
they burst out ; they used for this purpose dry 
turf, which they immediately covered with clay. 
During the first two or three days the surface 
of the heap occasionally sunk in places, and ap- 
parently grew cold ; into these places fresh fuel 
was put, care being taken to make but small 
openings ; and I may here remark, that this 
operation should be done as speedily as possible; 
for external air let into the heap, after it was 
once fairly on fire, seems to do mischief. 

It now burned well, and evenly over the wholgf 
surface, for several days ; each covering of clay 
c:*umbling to ashes in an hour or two after it 
was put on. It appeared to burn quicker or 
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si^wer^ according^ to the itate of the atmpS' 
phere. In about a week's time from the com- 
mencement of the experiment, the heap grew 
to such a height, that a difficulty arose in lodg* 
ing the fresh clay on the top of it, although the 
walls had been heightened ; and I attempted, 
as recommended by Mr. Craig, to pull down 
one of the side walls, and enlarge the base by 
spreading the hot ashes. In this attempt I did 
not succeed without much trouble; and I was 
obliged to add a great quantity of fresh fuel, be- 
fore I could accomplish my object, and restore 
the heap to its former heat. It continued to 
bum well four or five days after this operation ; 
but as the days were becoming short, I did 
not attempt to spread the base still further, but 
permitted it to burn out. 

This heap was on fire twelve days, and was 
constantly attended in its progress by two men, 
from four o'clock in the morning till nine at 
night ; when a thicker coat of clay than usual 
was put on : one of these men was chiefly em- 
ployed in digging the clay, the other in wheeling 
it (only a few yards) to the heap, and throwing 
it on, sometimes by hand, and sometimes with 
a spade. This heap I afterwards found con- 
tained 37 cart-loads of ashes; and as my farm lies 
nearly levej^ and it was removed to no great 
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dfsitaitfce, the t^tiit ^ete \f ell filled ; each* MSV^, 
plfobably, consisted 6f a cobTc yard 6f atAie*. 

Ih* the sfpririg of fliis yeai^, 1816, I tfHtii^ 
jtnothef heap,- which i/t^as found t6 c6ritaifT Ap*-* 
wards 6f 40 lodds^ 6f ai^lies;' and duHn^ ^e s^id^ 
nier I burned two more heap^, tht on^ c6Hiii\ned 
72 loads of ashes, the other about 55 loads*. 

I will not takfe up your time iri describing th^ 
progress of ihese heaps so accurately at* I hit6 
done that of th^ fir^t. In fact, the opif Strdn 

V ft 

proceeded iii all the ca^es fretii^ely hi iltt saont^ 
manner. I remarked, hoii^ever, laftefTjr, th'dt 
the labourer who fconducted thiii btfeitrfe^ fair 
mk became thore fexpert, especially ih si^^eadlHg 
the bsise of ihe heap ; tiic/cigh, ti^eh at fa^/ ttfft 
was not done \tithbbt a considerable &if)^d)- 
tureoffuel. I never hdd itiore than ttfbmett 
sind ii boy ettfployed at ofice; ifad tiiy bkiliff 
having kept an eiact Account of the ejtpi^ifie 
{ttiendirig these experiment;^, I am enabled tb 
state, that, on thfe averi^ge, the coj^t wds abtmt 
Ifi. 6d. the ctirt-load. In thi^ ealcul^tidit nui 
thing is charged for the fuel, hating plferity df 
bushes and offal wood oh thfe pl»ettiises ; a Valhe^ 
however, \va* put upon it as it was used, and 
3d. or 4d. per load may be added dn this at^ 
couhi ; 1 may tlierefore s^y, that Ihfe Wfidld trtftrt 
^as Is. Sd. the carUload. 
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I will now add ^ few general remaifl^s« wMch 
may \^e useful to any one who may wish to burn 
subsoil. The fire appears to spread upM^s^i^ i^os^ 
readily^ and the hes^p grows first cold a^ the bott 

* 

tomi, and to.w^rds the walls, for I seldopxrem^^l^ec) 
th^t the fire penetrated through the walls.. \^ 
my experiments were made in different p^vt9 pf 
the farm, tll^re was ^ slig|U variation \\\ |h^soi) j 
and I observed^ that, where the cl^y l^d HQ 
mixture of grs^vel or stones in it, it bvirn^d th# 
best ; and I always thought it cruo^bled (}ui(:^er, 
wl^n it W£^ put on newly dug up. Summer is 
certainly the hest season for this operation, 
chiefly on account of the short nights, wbicb 
permit the heaps to be watched w ith n^ore eas^. 
Moderate rain does but little harm to the fire, 
high winds are infinitely more destructive to it* 
I do not think the clay loses much in quantity 
by being exposed to the action of fire; but it 
certainly decreases in weight. Wood is sup- 
posed to be the best kind of fuel, coal requiring 
too much air to promote combustion. 

It now remains for me to give what informa<» 
tion I am able, in regard to the beneficial effects 
of clay ashes as a manure. The heap of ashes 
I burned in t)ie autumn of 1815, was used early 
in this year to majouare an acjre and a half of 
land, part of a much larger l&eld. A part of the 
same field had been folded late in last yepr with 
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sheep, and the remainder was manured with 
very good yard dung. The whole field was 
cropped with barley ; and either from the fseed 
being ploughed in too deep, or some other cause « 
the crop was not a very good one ; but I may truly 
say, that the part manured with ashcsi was bettcF 
thtmthat dunged : the part folded was evidently 
the worst. The same gmdation may now be 
observed in the clover plants, the seed of which- 
was sown soon after the barley. 

The greater part of the heap of ashes I burned 
this spring was. used in the beginning of June 
to manure an acre and a quarter of land, in 
the middle of a field of five acres, the remainder 
of which was manured with the best yard dung. 
The whole was sown towards the middle of that 
month with red-rind turnip seed ; a Northumber* 
jand drill was employed to deposit the seed ; the 
distance between the ridges being two feet and 
a half, so as to admit the horse hue. The crop 
is a very good one indeed, many of the turnips 
being 26 inches in circumference ; and one, 
which I had taken up and weighed, was 29 
inches in circumference, and wejghed lll^lbsi. 
I do not perceive that the pait manured with 
clay ashes has at all an inferior crop on it to the 
rest of the field; my bailifi^, indeed, remarked, 
that on the plants first coming up, he thought 
them there the best. 
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From this heap of su^hes six loads bad been 
reserved, which were thrown, the end of June, 
over somewhat less than a quarter of acre of 
Kough grass land ; and it is perccpliblcy that the 
sheep, during the summer, have eaten that part 
of the field more closely than the rest of it. 

The two heaps of ashes I burned during the 
summer, containing tog^her, near 130 loads, 
have been used» this last October, to dress six 
acres of land, which had been got into a good 
tilth by a naked fallow; the ashes were first 
spread, the wheat seed was then sown^ and they 
were lightly ploughed in together. The rest of 
the field, in which these six acres lie, had been 
folded with sheep on a naked fallow, and was 
sown with wheat about the same time. I Ipft 
my farm about ten days ago, when the young 
wheat was just come up ; and it appeared full as 
thick on> that part of the field manured with the 
ashes, as on the remainder of it. 

I have thus, in the course of a year, burned 
upwards of 300 loads of ashes, and manured nine 
acres of land, at an expense, fuel included, of 
about £18 ; and I am so well pleased with the 
result of these experiments, that it is my fixed 
intention to burn ashes, to a much greater ex« 
tent, during the next year. 

Having brought my communication to a 
close, I may be permitted to say, that the 
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practice oF burning' subsoil is not aUe^etlier 
liovd ; Lord Halifax^ and otbers, pursuad it ib 
thje beginning of the kst century ; and successful 
experiments of tbe same nature have been made 
from time to time, imtil Mr. Craig, of late 
years^has introduced the practice into the south* 
western parts of Scotland. It is now to be 
hoped, that, being better understood, it will 
become more general. I take the liberty, how* 
ever, of recommending to those gentlemen, 
who feel inclined to bum subsoil, to consider, 
first; the fitness of their soil for the purpose ; and 
whether or not their situation affords a . facility 
of procuring other well-known manures ; for, as 
this practice is not unattended with expense, it 
must always be a matter of calculation, whether 
other manures cannot be procured cheaper. 

I would, lastly, recommend to them, if they 
do make the .trial, not to be content with a sin* 
gle, desultory experiment, which, from many 
causes, may possibly fail. My o\yn success, in 
the first instance, I attribute, in some measure^ 
to having a plentiful supply of dry fuel on the 
spot; but chiefly to the repeated instractionc 
of Mr. Craig, to whom, I thus publicly maka 
iny grateful acknowledgments. 

I do not think the practice likely to spread 
amoog^ tenants of farms ; few tenants will go 
to the expense of purchasing fuel ', and few )aiid« 
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iDnrdswiH* alldwthem to cut it for tUs purpMo 
dn their fanlPiii) besides^, the dig^t^inv; the 9m\ 
4)idlig^res the !^ot where it takes plaec,. add 
fyMftetmiU win t^# th6r troiMe to msik^ H neat 

« 

again. 

« 

I have the honour to remain, Centlemeh, 
Ycterr «ib«dient hamble ttervMt,. 

Btithf iVow. 32, 1»16» 

To the President^ ^c. 



Aft*rc?lE XIV. 

Report of the Committee far mamymji '^ 
Phughing Match, 1816. 

A T a Meeting of the Bath Society, we were 
appointed a Committee to conduct the 
experiment of the Ploughing Match, for the 
premiums of the same. We had the good for- 
tune to obtain permission of Mr. Enoch Wil- 
liams to use a field in his occupation, in the 
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parisli of Henbury, delightfully situated under 
the Western side of King's- Weston Hill ; of 
vhich we gave very public notice, and of the 
time ivhen the said premiums would be con* 
tended for. 

The Committee having measured out twelve 
lots of land in the aforesaid field, of half an acre 
each, they marked them respectively from A. 
to M. inclusive. There appearing to be nine 
competitors, the three first letters were with- 
drawn, and the others put into a hat. The 
jdoughmen drew as follows, and repaired to their 
posts, answering to the letters they had re- 
spectively drawn; the Committee having pre- 
viously chosen Mr. Thomas Sarjeant, Mr. John 
Btych, and Mr. Enoch Williams, (farmers of 
repute in the district,) tp be adjudicators in the 
competition. It was determined, that the fur- 
rows should be four and a half inches deep, 
and nine wide. 
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The day -threatening to^ be ,wet pjrcivented a 
larger concourse of spectators from :the neig-h- 
bourhood from attending. As it ,w(is, a consi- 
derable number did assemble ; and after the 
competition was ended, ipany gentlemen and 
respectable lariri^rs adjourned to'King's-Weston 
Inn, where they were regaled with a fragal 
repast; discussing the subject to which the day 
had been appropriated, and commending the 
spirit and liberality of the Society. After din- 
ner, the umpires withdrew to consult with each 
other on. the merit of the ploughs ^pd plough- 
men, and the work done. In a short time, the 
following Report was brought up, an(l read, in 
th« presence of the conipany. 

' '* King' s-WestaaJnn^. Oct. 4, 1816. 

*' At tlie request of a Cgmmittee pf -the Bath 
'^ and West of £nglaiid Agncoltuqal Society, 
** we have u«dei:tikefi to becpme t umpires on 
** the nterits of sundry ploughs coi^tending for 
" the premiums proposed.* by the saiid Society; 
*< and are unanimously of opinion, that Mr. 
** Joseph Fyson, ji>p. is entitled to the first pre- 
" mium, isamely, /JFtre fJPcmnds ; and James 
" Tanner,' his. ploughman, to a stout .Coat and 
<< Buttons^ , and .OHe tOuihea. And that Mn 
" Har|4^y iof;Bifistir9gton,J& entitled to the se^- 



"li 
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*^ 43oikI pvenimm, namely, l^hree Pounds ; ant} 
'* the sami^f being* hid own fplooghman, to a 
** BtoritOoi^t and (Buttons; And we hope^ tbiB 
* ' odjadicatiofi will be approved by the Society .; 
*' bem^y in our l>est .judg'm(ent,ng'i'eeable«to the 
** meaning of *tb6 pcethiuins.proposed. We ane 
** sorry, <)n regard of time, that we cannot tc- 
** commend Mr. -filickland'^ plough to ^ jpre^ 
** tnium ; but we venture to recommend to *thc 
*' Society to grant a special bounty to his 
^^^ ploughman, und «ome eonsidersltion 'to alllh^ 
•'either {iloughmen, *for metttorrious exertion, 
•* -and nearly unlfbtte good *WorkmaiB^hip. 

*' gPHOS.SA'RJEANT, 

« JOHN STYOH, 

" JSNOCH WILLIAMS/' 

It is without hesitation^ 'that the (Gdmmittee 
asseAt'tothe adjudication of the first pnemiam; 
since this, and the succeeding plougliman, • even 
exceeded the depth appointed hj the Commit^ 
tee, and allowed by them, ^ being thejciutonKiry 
mode of the neighbourhood ; and thereby rea- 
dered their work exceedingly complete, inoie 
1[>eneficial to the fanner, for the purpose of t co- 
vering his seed, and pleajMtig to the meehanioal 
olMerver, on aecoiint of the regnlar angle of 
the furrow; as» whether the merit be* attrihutdd 
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to the donstraction of the impletneat, the 
strength of the horses^ the skill of the plough- 
man or to the whole united, it miist b^ allowed^ 
that a specimen was exhibited of every quality 
that constitutes good ploughingi supsrr-excellent 
in its appearance, and in its effects. 

We also cordially agree with the umpires in 
th^ir second adjudication^ The implement was 
a one-handled Suffolk plough. By no means 
such a plough as but few of the spectators ima-^ 
l^ned likely to succeed in obtaining a premiumi. 
Nevertheless^ owing to the owner, who was 
himself the ploughman, being much habituated 
to the implement, (which he broagfaf fromi 
Essex, )] being used to the horses, being an ex- 
pert ploughman, and a zealous competitor, we 
think he was fairly entitled to the second pre-* 
mium. And we regret, with the umpires, that 
the premiums were limited to fn;o, as Mr. Btfck- 
land's plough was highly deserving of praise; 
the woriimanship not being inferior to the last 
mentioned, but not performed in so short a time. 
It was remarked, that his horses were very cool 
when the work was completed. To remedy this 
want of provision in the premium, without de- 
Tiating from the rules of the Society, the um- 
pires recommended to the Society to award a 
special bounty to Mr. Buckland's plou^num^ 
Jame$ Fkming. 
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Of the ploagh drawn by tt90 tfxen, it may be 
I'emarked, that t/iat sort of cattle, even allowing, 
titne^ seldom cootend successfully with horses.: 
The ploughing wa:^. neat, but the furrows not 
uniformly of sufficient depth* > 

With respect to. the plough drawn by ^pne- 
horse, it -was urging an aniaialto an uqiequal 
contest, even allowing a sufficient proportion of 
time for the wsifit of force. This the spirited 
Gompetitor felt, to be ;too great a sacrifice of his 
feelings, and be humanely discontinued the con- 
test at an early peripd« 

Another remark. we deem worthy of making* 
One plough was drawn by two horses tandem* 
The ploughman ol)served, tliat they had been 
used to work in that inanner, and could not be 
easily trained to work otherwise, The advan- 
tage of the horses drawing abreast was too appa- 
rent not to be noticed « 
.There was one deviation from the terms of the 

9 

Society, namely , that^/i^c/ay should be ploughed. 
After several disappointments in obtaining land, 
we were . oblig'ed to wave the condition. The 
land was a good loam, covered with an old gras9 
\by, which, having lately been much saturated, 
by rain, was rendered of considerable resistance. 
■ Your Committee have already got the pro-^ 
mise of some stiff clay soil for next year's expe- 
riment. It is sitaated in Somersetshire, t^, 
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\fhicli county, Knd Glocesterslure, we recuDi^ 
luendcld (as was suggested by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thomas Greenie, esq;) that it might be 
proposed to the Annual Meeting to confine 
their ploughing premiums to those eomnties; 
WtHsbire having established a system particu- 
larly for ploughing premhims, and the other 
counties being too remote. The competitors 
of tills day are panting fot a fresh opportunity of 
displaying their skilly and proving themselves 
iiorthy of the Society's premiums. 

For the sake of giving encouragement to the 
labouring class of agriculturists, as well as to 
set an example of cheap and good ploughing, 
we would recommend that the Society's pre- 
miums for ploughing may be extended in num- 
ber; and, if consistent with its funds, that these 
experiments may be more frequent. 

There* h one observation worthy of notice, 
^nd we feel great pleasure in i^naking it, which 
is, that although the Society in its premium 
does riot restrict' com^^etitors, in respect to the 
number of horses or oxen to be used in the ex- 
periment ; yet it appears almost totally an ob*-^ 
iolete practice to introduce a plough to contend 
for these preiniums^ to which more tlian two 
horses oir oxen are attached* We hope this im- 
provement prevails in pri«;afe practice, it having 
been a chief aim of the Society to estublish 
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itiis principle of employing less expense than hai 
been too much the citstom, except in particular 
and urgent cases. 

Being intent on furthering evei*y improve^ 
metity we thought yye had reason to hope that a 
trial would have been made of the df/nanQ^ 
meter ^ recommended to the Society's attention, 
at the last Annual Meeting, by John Benett, 
esq; but it was not produced. Although coa- 
sidetaMe advantages are derived from spirited 
competition, which* contributes so manifestly 
to the formation of excellent ploughmen, it is 
admirable to ascertain the construction of such 
ploughs, as with equal po#er and equal skill will 
overcome the greatest resistance. This subject 
has enffi^ed much of the attention of Dr. Wil- 
kiuM>n, who hopes, by the next ploughing 
match, to present one to the Society as a model^ 
which will admit, upon a small scale, a prac-* 
tical application. And we further report, that 
it appears to us^ nothing will so much contribute 
to the success and utility of those competitors, 
as appointing the time and place for every suc- 
ceeding trials before the Committee break up at 
the last meeting, instead of advertising the same, 
at an useless expense to the Society ; because 
during such interval the competitors will be con- 
stantly practising and preparing for the day oi 
trial, which will produce very superior exertions 

US' 
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at the appointed time; and that the expense of 
advertising may he most heneficially employed 
in rewarding* any unsuccesful ploughmen, who 
may appear to the Committee to possess merit, 
by giving them a bounty or donation, not exceed* 
ing 20s. each: to which end your Committee 
have already procured a piece of strong clay, of 
old pa8ture^:for a future trial. 
. We beg to conclude^, by hoping that thii< 
report of the Ploughing Experiment will be sa« 
tisifactpry; and that, the November Meeting 
will recommend the claimants at the Annual 

A 

JjAeeting for confinnation of their respective 
premiums. 

GEO. WEBB HALL, 
CHAS. WILKINSON, 
WILLIAM FALKNER. 
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{TThe following Paper was not originally intended forpaUicatipn 
among the Transitions of the Society,, haying been ad- 
dressed, as a private communication, by a Barrister of emi" 
nence in the city of Bri^ol, to a Magistrate of the county of 
Glocester. As the sobjed, however, is at all times, and 
more particularly at the present momentfiotimately conne^ed 
with the best interests of agriculture ; and as the paper is 
written with considerable ability, and seems to throw new 
light 00 fery important points connected with the history and 
administrattoo of the Poor Laws ; the Supei intending ^Com- 
mittee, having, with the writer's consent, been favoured with 
the communication thereof by the gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, can have no doubt that it will be considered by 
the Society as a valuable addition to their volume.] 



DEAR SIRj 

A S I heartily concurred in the suggestion 
-^^ which was lately offered by you, for pro- 
viding emphymenifor the poor; and seeing with 
much satisfaction, by a minute of the Glocester 
Quarter Sessions, published in one of our Bristol 
Papers^ that it has been partly adopted ; I beg 
leave to suhmit to you some observations which 
have occurred to me, upon a very cursory view 
of the subject; in the hope of confirming and 



•extending the timely and exemplary course 
M'hicb has been taken for that purpose. I aui 
conviDcecIf that it is the most immediate and 
effectual method which cau be pursued for les- 
sening the increased and still increasing burden, 
occasioned principally by the absurd and ruinous 
practice, so often permitted, of maintaining the 
parochial poor in idleness ^ a practice contrarj^ to 
the clear intention and authority of the law, and 
inconsistent with the principles of justice and 
morality. 

The intention of the Legislature was to alle- 
Tiate the distress to which the poor had been 
reduced, through the want of employment (as I 
shall shew) by the (then) misconduct of the 
rich : this was no more than natural and poll* 
tical justice. 

The occasion of the law will best explain the 
intention of it. It appears, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. that the agricultural population, 
in many parts of the kingdom, had been de- 
prived of its accustomed employment, and con- 
sequently the means of support, by the selfish 
and improvident conduct of the great land-* 
owners. 

The best contemporary writers, and the legis- 
lature itself; clearly exhibit the causes and con- 
sequences of the then destitute state of the poor^ 
Sir Thomas More, one of the greatest men, both 
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in rank and ability, of that ag^e, writes as fol- 
lows: (see Utopia, lib. i. from the passage be- 
ginning " oves vestrm'^ I give it in Bishop 
Burnett's Translation :) " Your sheep, which 
** are naturally mild, and easily kept in order, 
^' may be said now to devour men, and un- 
** people, not only villages, bqt towns : for, 
*^ wherever it is found that the sheep of any soil 
'' yield a softer and richer wool than ordinarVf 
^' there the nobility and gentry, and even those 
^^ holy men the Abbots, not contented with the 
'^ old rents which their farms yielded, nor think- 
'' ing it enough that they, living at their ease, do 
^^ no good to the public, resolve to do it hurt 
<^ instead of good. They stop the course of 
*« agriculture, destroying houses and towns, 
*' reserving only the churches; and inclose 
'' grounds, that they may lodge their sheep in 
^' them : as if forests and parks had swallowed 
''up too little of the land, those worthy couft- 
'^ trymen turn the best inhabited places ihto 
'' solitudes. By which means, those miserable 
** people, both men and women, married and 
<' unmarried, old and young, with their poor 
'^ but numerous families, (since country busi- 
^< ness requires many hands,) are ail forced to 
^< change their seats, not knowing whither to 
^' go ; and they must sell, almost for nothing, 
*^ their bousehold stuff, which could not bring 
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'^ them much money even though thoy could 
" stay for a buyer; while they would willingly 
'^ work, but can find none that will hire thena : 
*' for there is no more occasion for country 
** labour, to which they havfi been bred, 
'< when there is no more arable ground left ; 
one shepherd can look after a flock, which 
will stock an extent of ground that would 
'* require many hands, if it were to be ploughed 
<^ and reaped. This, likewise, in many places, 
" raises the price of corn.'* Sir Thomas More 
was so sincere a Roman Catholic, that he sa- 
crificed his life in support of papal supremacy ; 
and, therefore, what he says in derogation of 
their own ii^titutions, is of the highest autho- 
rity. The miserable state of the poor has been 
charged upon the Protestants, as a consequence 
. of the dissolution of the great ubbies and raonas* 
teries ; and that has been very generally as- 
sumed as a fact, even to this time : but that 
great man shews us, that those very abbies and 
monasteries were a principal cause of it. And 
' it appears by the statute. 2dth Henry VIII., 
that they were • in the practice not only of con- 
verting their own arable lands into sheep pasitures, 
. but of hiring others for thesajue purpose ; and 
that the great sheep-owners had f)ocks to the 
number of twenty-four tliousand each. We 
have also, from a poet of that time, the! fol* 
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lowing- curious complaint of the fact then so 
fiotorious. 



** Before that sheepe so much 4id rayncy. 

" Where is one plough, then was thei£ twayne | 

" Of corne and victual, right great plehtyej 

" And for one penny egges twentye ; 

^* I trust to God, it will be redressM» 

«* That men by sheepe be not suppress'd ; 

*' Sheepe have eaten men many a yore, 

** Now let men eat sheepe» and make good cheere s 

" Those that have many sheepe in store, 

** They may repeat it more and more,"— &c. 



In a pamphlet jentitled '^ The S^application of 
** Beggars," compiled by SymonPyshe, in the 
year 1524, the poverty and immorality which 
then prevailed, is attributed to the abbies and 
monasteries. And, in the year 1546, was pub- 
lished " A Supplication of the Poore Commons," 
which, in reference to the former pamphlet 
says, . **Not many yeres tofore, your HIghnes 
/' poore subjects, the lame and impotente orea- 
'* tares of this realine, presented your High- 
/' nes with a pitefuL and lamentable complaynt, 
imputing the head and chief cause of their 
pennrie and lack of releefe unto the great and 
^* inrfinite number of valiant and sturdy beggars, 
** which had, by their subtyl and crafty de- 
*^ meaner in begging, gotten into their hand^ 
^* more than the third part of the yearely revfe- 
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** newse of your Highness realme; (vid.) Monks, 
" Fryers, Cbanons, Heremites, and; Nunnes/' 

In the year 1581 was published^ " A com- 
'^ pendions Examination of Complaints, &c, 
*' &c. by W. S- gentleman." This has 
been erroneously attributed to Shakespeare; 
but it was written by William StaflTord (see 
Dr. Palmer's Essay , p. 71.)^: It is in many 
instances surprisingly applicable to the present 
time, and would do honour to any political 
writer. In this, also, there is " a complainte 
<* againste sheepe." 

X have thought it necessary to refer to so many 
authorities, to shew, that the great distresses of 
the poor in those times were not (as commonly 
supposed) from the dissolution of monasteries, 
but frdm the want of employmenL 

The laying together of farms, which was the 
firsrt step towards those great flocks, had, some 
time before, been noticed by the^ legisla- 
ture, in the statute of 4 Henry VII, c. 16, 
and other statutes. 

The misery of the poor, country labourers, 
in consequence of these great monopolies, was, 
at that time, greater than that of any of our ma- 
nufacturers at present: it does not appear that 
the inhabitants of the towns wei>e much affected. 

As a matter of somewhat more than curiositj*, 
I will compare a passage in an author of the tim6 
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a{ Henry YIII., with one of our own time an4 
country. The first bids his reader ** lift up hit 
f* eyes, and see how g^reat a multitude of poopo 
** people runne thorowe everye towne,"— Co* 
verdales Pref. Translation of the Bible. Our 
contemporary author says, '^ In consequence of 
'' this decline, the populous parishes of Bisle}^ 

Horsley , Stroud, and others, in these enchant'- 

ing vales^ fell into decay, and almost whojiy 
^^ into beggary* I cannot forget the coloniejs 
** of mendicants, which, thirty years ago, poured 
*' from them into the adjacent towns on ' this 
" Cotswold HilR"— 2>r Parry on Fine Wool 
2y» 74, 

In the 22d year of Henry YIII., it was found 
necessary to distinguish between aged and im- 
potent beggars, and vagabonds; the former 
were to be licensed by the magistrates, and the 
latter punished, 22 Henry VIII. c. 12. 

The very extraordinary increase of sheep, 
which is S0 vehemently complained of, was oc- 
casioned by a large exportation of them to other 
countries ; in consequence of which, the surplus 
value of the produce of the land became greater 
by means of sheep than of tillage. This occa« 
sioned the statute of 25 Henry VIIL, c. 13; 
which, by a mistake too common in legislation, 
was pointed at the effect, instead of the cause, 
Irhe statute recites, *^ that divers pei*sons, |k)S« 
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*' ^ssed of a great personal property, had accu- 
^' Ululated, as well farms as cattle, and especially 
< ' sheep, putting such lands, as they could get, 
*• to pasture, and not to tillage; whereby a 
" marvellous number and multitude of the 
'* people of this realm be not able to provide 
'^ meat, drink, and clothes, necessary for them- 
*^ selves, their wives, and children ; but be so 
'* discouraged by poverty and misery, that they 
" fall daily to theft, robbery, or pitifully die of 
" hunger, cold, &c. ; and that one of the great- 
** est occasions of this is the great profit that 
** Cometh of sheep y some having twenty- four 
'• thousand, &c. &c. ; it is, therefore, enacted, 
^* that no person shall have, of his own property, 
*' by any means, fraud, craft, or covin, above the 
** number of two thousand sheep, at one time, 
** within any part of the realm, upon pain, &c," 
In the first year of Edward VI., an experi- 
ment was made to prevent idleness among the 
poor, wliich was disgraceful to the law, and ab- 
horrent from the Constitution of the country ; 
it was enacted, that all idle vagabonds, who 
could not get employment, should be made 
slaves to any who would take them. To the 
great honour of the kingdom, it was fodud 
that this degradi^ig statute could hot be en- 
forced ; and it was, therefore, repealed by the 
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4th and 5th Edward Yll., c. 16, aud the former 
statute of 22 Henry YIIL, was revived. 

The encouragement to exportation still con- 
tinning) and the statute of the .25tb Henry Yin. 
being open to many evasions, it became quite 
ineffective; and the lamentable consequeiiccr 
still prevailing, the tremendous statute of the 
8th Elizabeth, c. 13, was passed j whereby, 
without recital, it was enacted, 

'* That no manner of person or persons, 
*^ of what estate or condition soever he or they 
" be, shall, after the last day of February next 
'* ensuing, bring, deliver, send, receive, oc 
" take, or procure to be brought, delivered* 
sent, or received, into any ship or bottomt 
any rams, sheep, or lambs, or any manner of 
otherkind of sheep, being alive, to be carried 
** or conveyed out of this realm of England, 
*' \Yales, or Ireland, or out of any of the 
Queen's Highuess's dominions; upon the 
pain, that every such person or persons, their 
aiders, abettors, procurers, or comforters, 
^' shall, for his or their first offence or offepces, 
<< so done, contrary to the meaning of this sta- 
'* tute, forfeit and lose all his goods for 
'^ ever ; and further, shall suffer imprisonment 
* ^ by the space of one whole year, and at the 
'' year's end shall, in some open market-town, 
'' in the fulnesjuof the markeUday, have his 
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•* left liand cut off; and that to be nailed xtp iit 
the oj^onest place of such market , and that 
every persbn or persons eftsoons offending* 
'* against this statute shall be adjudged a' 
** felon, and shall suffer death, iHt ki cases of 
* felony." 

Advertinff to the description of persons who 
were, and still are, most likely to fall within the 
terrific penalties of this statute, it may be con- 
sidered as eue of the most determined actsr of 
legislative pov^^er Mhicli is to be found in onr 
statutes. And, unlike other penal statutes, th(*' 
extreme severity of it did not pr^ent its exe-* 
cution ; for being in favour of the poor against' 
the rich, and a moiety T)f the pecuniary penalty 
being paid to the infonner, the danger of the 
statute was too great to be incurred. 

The legislature, having seen the effect of the' 
statute of 8th Elizabeth, seems to have pre- 
sumed that there was less excuse for idleness] and' 
by the 14th Elizabeth,' c. 5, enacted, that " a 
'* vagabond above the age oT 14 years, shall be* 
" adjudged to be grievously^whipped, and burned 
** through the gristle of tlie right ear with a hot 
" iron,**&c. ; and this continued until the 39th 
Elizabeth, when it expired. 

Many causes had contributed to an increased 
population about this time; there had been 
neither foreign or civil wars, of any miportance, 
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for near a centary ; there were do emigfrations, 
no drains from foreign colonies and garrisons 
and the dissolntion of religious houses may have 
co-operated. In addition to this, the govern- 
ment was firmly established, the qaeen extremely ' 
popular, and no rank or condition in the state 
{as appears from the statute) wa« above the 
control of the executive power. The effect of 
the press began to be very considerable ; nmfiy 
things were freely written and published in 
favour of the people; some 0f which I havi^ 
noticed. 

Under these favourable circumstances, and 
after all the cruel and absurd experiments had 
failed, which had been made for the purpose, not 
of finding employment, but of punishing thase 
who were starving for want of it, the legisla- 
ture resolved to enforce a remedy founded in 
humanity ; theprinciple of which was, tliat all 
persons who were capable of employment should 
be set to work for the purpose of earning, or at 
least contrihuihifj towards, theirown maintenance. 

The policy of this principle can no more bo 
disputed, than its humanity; but its manifold 
perversions and abuses have inflicted punish^ 
ment, from generation to generation, upon all 
the superior classes in this country, for their own 
misconduct, and the avarice and cruelty of those 
who fin^ gave occasion for its applicaXira* Na- 
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tional virtues and vices ar^ rewarded and pa-^ 
tiished in this world. 

By the 18tb Elizabeth, c. 3, it was enacted, 
that '^ a stock to set thfi poor on work shall be 
♦* provided in every city and town corporate; and 
^^that houses of correction shsiU be assigned 
•' in every county, &c.' Here we have the 
Jirstf although very inadequate, legislative pro* 
vision for setting the poor to work 3 and it ap- 
pears to have b^en Very minutely acted upon in 
the city of Londoip ; as may be seen in a pub- 
lication by Hugh Singleton, entitled^ <' Orders 
appointed to be executed in the city of Lon- 
don, for setting roges and idle persons to 
" worke, and for releefe of the poore/* 

As I believe the pamphlet is very scarce, and 
almost as applicable to our present purpose as 
to that for which it was intended 240 years ago, 
I shall make no apology for copying a few of the 
orders contained in it : they are thus introduced : 
" For releefe of the poore, and for setting to 
" worke of vagaraunt people, there are to be^ set 
•*up in Bridewell certain artes, occupations, 
" works, and labours." 

*• 8. Those whom the cittie by law is charged 
'^ to provide for, and are able to work^ shall be 
** received into Bridewell, and there kepi M'itli 
'' thin diet, ouely sufficing to sustaine them in 
" health, and shall be set to worke in such of the 
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** ^vorkes, labours, and oceiipatiotis, as they 
** shall be found fittest for. 

9. ** If any such shall loyter, and wyll not do 
*^ such labor, as in reason they ought, and as is 
** doone by other of like capacitie and strength, 
** they shall be punished in Bridewelljasis used 
'• by the discretion of the Governors. 

29. ** No pension, nor other releefe, to be 
'* given to any which are Idlcj being able to 
* ' labor. And such as veil! labor, and have 
*' not, nor can provide, to set themselves 
** to worke, making their m^one to thechurcH- 
** wardens; or collectors for the poore, may, 
** by a bill to be signed with the hands of 
<' the sayd churchwardens or collectors, or any 
^^ two of them, and three other parishioners, 
'^ have work appoynted, or delivered them, at 
** Bridewell or elsewhere. 

30. ** None of the poore, or their children, be 
" suffered to begg or wander in the streetes, 
'* but be exercised upon meete labor, toward the 
•* getting of their living in honest sort. 

31. *• In every parish, all the poore houses 
<< shall be, at convenient times« visited daily, 

if it may be, by some on^ or more, to be ap* 
poynted at the vestry, to see how they apply 
theyr work ; and the defouHs to be certified 
** every Sunday to the churchwardens, and by 
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^' them, to be nQted in a book against the 
'* next vestry. 

33. ^' Such as be impotent, and releeved bj 
^ ^ pensions, and can do somewhat, shall be oc* 
'^ cupied in so miu:h as they can doo > and the 
^^ sicke shall be visited and releeved of the com- 
'^ mon boxe for the poore in their parrisb, da* 
* ^ ru^ onely their sicknes, and afterward shall 
'^ apply to theyr labor ag^ine. 

38. ^* To every art, science, or labor, m 

*^ Bridewell, be appointed two of the g^ovemors 

/* of Bridewell, to oversee the same, who sliall 

' ' have care to the doing thereof, as they xnxf 

^* answer that charge in credite and conscience.^ 

'* Arts, oect^tioiis, labors^ and works, to be set 

^ ^ up in Bridewell. 

** The worke in the milles. 

^ ^ The worke in the lighter, and nnlading of 

*^ sand* 
*^^The carying of sand. 
** Making of shooe». 
^* Thicking of cappes, by band and foot* 
*' Knitting of hose. 
^' Spinning of linnen yarne. 
^* Spinning of candle weeke. 
'^ Making of pack-threed. 
' Drawing of wier. 
^^ Making of pinnes. 
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'* Making of woU oardes. 

^^ Making of naylea. 

'' MakiDg of gloves. 

'' Making of combes. 

'^ Making of inkle and tapd« 

*' Making of siike lace. 

'/ Making of apparell for the hcMse. 

^ ' Spinning of woUen yrene« 

* ' Making of pointes. 

** Making of knives. 

* ^ Making df teniae balles^ 

Makiner of bayes* 

Making of feltesj 
'' Picking of woU foi" feltea. 
*' Or any other that may fall ill practice.^ ''^ 

Thus tbe law d6tititiued^ witbont any parochial 
funds and provisiofis, nntif, by the 09th Elt2iH 
betb^ c. 3, the sereral parishes were cofopf^lled 
to set the poor to work, who were able^ and 
conld not procure employment } and to assist 
those who were ofd and impotent* This last 
object of the statute was not new } and it ianot 
within the subject of my observation. 

But it is most important to my presentt pur- 
pose to observe^ that in this humane system, 
circumscribed as it is by moral and sound policy, 

* All the scarce pamphlets which I have quoted , are now id my 
posse^sioii, by &voar ol o«r w^nby frmd. Sad y«ar cm^vM, 
C-J« Itofordy esi|. 
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there is no other authority or pretence^ for any 
other mode of relief or assistance for those who 
are able to work, than that of providing them 
employment. To that they were by this rta- 
tute first entitled ; but if that be abandoned 
they forfeit their claim to any other. If the 
overseers fail on their part, either altogether, or 
in any degree, then, and not until then, the 
pauper has a right to that portion of assistance, 
which will supply the default of the overseer. 
Those who are ultimately compelled to support 
the burden of maintenance of the pauper, and 
his family, are in law, and common justice, en- 
titled to have it removed, or diminished, by all 
the labour which is directed to be called forth 
for that purpose ; it is a previous condition^ of 
which they havea right to the execution, through 
the hands of the overseers j and if they neglect 
this: primary duty, and by encouraging idleness » 
and all its consequences, oppress their indus- 
trious neighbours, they are themselves liable to 
answer for their misconduct. It appears^ that 
this most iipportant national system, thus com- 
menced, was fully and finally approved in the 
next parliament, which will ever be famous in 
legislature, for the statute of the 43d Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding the very great importance of 
this Act of Parliament, it sets out, without any 
recital, with ^^ Be it enacted ;" and it does not 
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appear, that there was any debate upon it, in 
either house. But it wm resolved unanimously, 
that to set the poor to work, who could not 
otherwise procure employment, was the great 
object to be effected. 

I presume, that. I have now shewn, from the 
occasion and intention of the statutes, that the 
practice of supplying* the poor with pecuniary 
or other relief, (if ^lief it can be called, ) whilst 
they remain in idleness, is confrory to law. 

I will proceed to shew, that it is inconsistent 
with the principles of justice and morality. 

It is inconsistent with justice, both politick 
and particular ; political justice is that which 
is required in the administration of public aflairs; 
particular justice is that which is required be- 
tween man and man. 

Nothing can be more easy than to shew, that 
it is subversive of all political justice to compel 
those who have property, and are the persons 
upon whom the state depends for its very exist- 
ence, to expend it in supporting in idleness 
those who have none. It is setting loose the 
bands, and reversing the principles, upon which 
society is founded ; it is exalting poverty above 
wealth, and what is still worse, idleness above 
industry. 

I admit, as beyond all question, that under 
our humane government, in an opulent, manu- 
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factaiingy and eomnierieidl country, every iridU 
yidttal of lu« Mi^esty's iH}lbj9ct8 is to be ^applied 
with means of )ife i hat I contend, that none are 
to be soppoirted withont being* set to work^ who 
can ipaintain, or contribute to maintain, tbem- 
selFes. ^^ Political economy, considered as a 
*^ branch of the science of a statesman or legis- 
^' later, proposes two distinct objects ; firsl^ tq 
^* provide a plentiful revenue, or subsistence, for 
^ ^ the people ; or more properly, to enable iktm 
*' to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
^ ' themselves : and secondly, to supply the state 
" or commonwealth with a rerenue sufficient 
** for the public services.* W4rftf»| Smith. 

These several objects can only be attained by 
'strict political justice; but it is evident thftt 
Government (I do not al}ude to any one party) 
has for^a long time pursued ^ system incompa^ 
tible with the former object ; fqr where is the 
political justice, of permitting one class of tlie 
people to be principally the occasion of a rate of 
eight millions a year, apd another class prm* 
cipally to pay it ? Wp all know that revenue 
and subsistence, in this coui>try^ is produced by 
the three classes of landowners, and landooeu- 
piers, and those whose capital is employed in 
trade and manufactures. These thrpe are like 
the three great powers of the legislature j if 
either is suffered to preponderal^e, the equilibriaai 
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is loiit* Now whatever doubts there may be as 
to a preponderatiogitiflaence among^ these great 
powers, there can be no doubt that the influeiice 
of Government is thrown into the scale of trade 
and manufactures. The consequences of this 
partial system have often been deprecated^ and 
are now severely felt. 

I think it easy to demonstrate, if defnon-* 
stration were wanted, in addition to the hard 
lesson of experience, which the nation is at 
this time compelled to learn, that its great per- 
manent and ultimate dependence is upon that 
support which is derived from the landi (I do 
not mean this to the extent of the French eco<» 
nomists ;) so literally true it is, as we are told by 
the highest authority, that ^' the king (the state) 
** consisteth by the land that is tilled/' — Eccles. 
v. 8. Neither the state, nor the owners and 
tillers of the l^nd, are now able to provide for 
those who are charged, and depend, upon them; 
who, for their own security, ought willingly to 
assist in bearing the public burden. 

The landowner, whose estate has been mort- 
gaged by Government, pays all the direct taxes 
upon it, as though he were the only person in- 
terested in it, without any contribution from 
the mortgagee. 

You will begin to consider, my dear Sir, what 
the magistracy of the country has to do with t^is 
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great political subject. It certainly has but 
little, but it has something, and has had much 
more. 

In strict political justice every class of so-* 
ciety ought to bear its own burdens. The trading 
and manufacturing class should support their 
own poor^ and the landowners and occupiers 
theirs; and those who derive a revenue from 
money and interest should contribute to each ; 
but out of this enormous revenue nothiqg is 
contributed in aid of either. 

This exemption is destructive of the prin-r 
ciple, and contrary to the express direction^ of 
both the statutes of Elizabeth ; by which it is 
enacted, that every inhabitant (and occupier) in 
every parish shall be taxed according to his 
means. Now although that opulent class, of 
which the creditors of Government are com* 
posed, did not exist when these statutes wer^ 
made, it must be admitted, that they i\re within 
the letter and principle of the luw. But from 
the first million which was borrowed by the 4ib 
William and Mary, c. 3, to the present time, 
the uniform system of Government has been] 1q 
exalt the monied above the landed interest; 
whicby for various reasons, and under various 
consequences, has been so far persi^^ied in^ that 
the interest upon the debt is now more than 
equal to the rental of England. ** Thus a new 
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*' estate and property is sprun;^ up ia the hands 
'* of mortgagees, to whom every house and foot 
** of land in England pays a rent-rcharge, free of 
** all taxes and defalcations, and purchased at 
^' less than half value ; so that the gentlemen of 
^* estates are in effect but tenants to those new 
" landlords/' This was the observation of Dean 
Swift, when the debt was only fifty millions. 

J return to what falls directly within the pro- 
vince of the county and corporate magistrate. 

The rating upon all kinds of property, although 
tangible^ which is employed in trade and manu^ 
facture, if at all rated, is very greatly below 
its proportion to that of land. Look into the 
great manufacturing towns of Glocestershire 
and Somersetshire, and whilst the land in these 
townships pays to the amount of half the rent, 
or more, see what is charged upon the wealthy 
master manufacturei*s. 

I remember, when a question as to the dis* 
proportionate rating of stock in trade was argued 
in the Court of Kiug^s-Bench, many years ago, 
Mr. Bearcroft admitted tiiat his clients were 
rateable in their propoition; but avowed, in plain 
terms, that it was impossible so to rate them. 
This is one instance au;ong mfiny in which the 
magistrate may interpose, to diminish the great 
predominance of interest against the landholder. 
And as the great manufacturer is generally a 
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stockholder, the inequality of the rate in further 
increased and aggravated. It must be admitted 
that political justice has been greatly infringed* 

Let us consider how the maintenance of the 
poor stands as to particular or private justice, in 
which is included the moral consideration. 

The manufacturer has many personal advan- 
tages over the labourer in husbandry. He has 
frequent opportunities, in cases of extraordinary 
demands for his exertions, of making consider- 
able provision for worse times. Husbandry 
labour has never any very great or long ad- 
vance. When unusual exertions are wanted, or 
the manufacturer is disposed to make them, he 
is not limited to day light. The wear and tear of 
his clothing is generally less ; and also his neces- 
sary portion of food, from a less exhaustion of 
his physical powers. He has more frequent 
opportunities of drawing assistance from his 
children at an early age. 

The country labourer can never interfere in 
the business of the artificer; who, when his oc- 
cupation is gone, may always employ his mere 
bodily strength in diminution of the employment 
of those who can only dig for their bread. 

The work of the labourer in husbandry is fre- 
quently discontinued, from the diminution of the 
means and capital of Aw employer^ occasioned 
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by his contribatiou to the support of the manii* 
facturer. 

lo all these particulars, and many others, an 
advantage is obtained over the spade and the 
plough by the hammer and the shuttle; but 
ivhen those who handle the former work hard at 
insufficient wages, those of the latter are too 
often suffered to live in idleness upon the pro- 
perty of others, because they will not apply their 
physical strength to general purposes. This is 
personal injustice to every individual upon whom 
the consequential burden falls. Inj ustice through 
all social life, and from whatsoever source, is its 
own avenger; that of nations (as in this instance) 
increases their liabilities, and reduces their 
means: in inferior societies, it sometimes draws 
them within the cognizance of the law, and aU 
ways diminishes their influence, and bnngsthem 
into contempt ; and in individuals, its punish-r 
inent begins only in this world. 

I beg to apologize for what may be unneces<« 
sary of this inducement, and proceed. 

It is observable, that, in l)oth these statutes 
of Elizabeth, the first requisition as to the re- 
lief of the poor, is for the employment of their 
children ; and we must necessarily infer ftom 
this, that the intention of the legislature was, 
that no inexperience, and nothing short of total 
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imbecility, should exempt a pauper from being 
set to work ; it was his title to relief; or more 
strictly, it was the medium through which be 
was to receive relief. 

The purpose of the former statutes was to 
prevent the various ill consequences of idleness 
among the poor by general punishment, without 
any discrimination of that which was occasioned 
by the absolute want of employment. The 
humane intention of those of Elizabeth was to 
inculpate all idleness, by taking away the former 
excuse for it. If children are not to be ex- 
empted, much less are women and manufac- 
turers; although the employment provided be 
not within their usual habits. 

The great defect in our system for the relief 
cf the poor is not in the principle or provisions 
of the laws, but in their execution. If this 
were as complete as it might (but never will) be, 
I am persuaded that two-thirds of the burden, 
which now leans so heavily upon the public, 
and embarrasses the Government, would be re- 
moved. A complete execution of the poor laws 
can only be effected by the adequate attention of 
those who are concerned in interest, and the 
strict administration of those who are bound in 
doty. If the churchwardens and overseers did 
the duty they owe to their own families, to their 
neighbours^ and to the public, no pauper, man, 
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Woman, or cliild, possessed of any applicable 
strength; would be relieved without its due ap^ 
plication ; for the magistrate would refuse relief 
to those who refused to work. 

To those who are incapable, altogether or in 
party to earn a sufficient knaintenance, God for- 
bid that the misapplication of the present enor- 
mous funds for that purpose, or any other cala- 
mity which may befal this country, should ever 
ao far reduce it, as to disable it from adminis- 
tering relief. An idle pauper is injurious to the 
public, at the least by the loss of his labour; aa 
idle overseer, who abandons the office which his 
very name imports, turns a mere paymaster, and 
distributes premiums to idleness, is the person to 
whom the public is to impute the perversion of 
the poor laws, and the greater part of the bur- 
den of eight millions a year expenditure in a 
manner often worse than useless. 

The excuse of the pauper and the parish 
officer is the same, and in most cases equally 
groundless ; both say, ** there is no work to 
'* be gotten/* 

To shew that this is always in a great mea- 
sure unfounded, and often altogether so, would 
require a minute, and in many cases a local, in- 
vestigation, as to the various modes of employ- 
ment ; but it may be generally and confidently 
asserted, that there is no part of England in 
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which manual labour may tiot be made of 
some Talue. 

Whilst there are roads in the several parishes 
ill formed, or out of repair^ and materials tp be 
prepared for future use; sewers to be cleansed, 
or any other paroobial work to be done ; (and ia 
what parish is not such work to be found ?) there 
15 not only no excuse for idleness^ but a requi^* 
ftition for labour. Materials for the coarse kind 
of manufactures may be prepared with some 
profiti in most parts of the kingdom; suck 
(itt the words of the statute) as '' flax, hemp, 
** wool, thread, iron, and other necessary ware 
** and stuif, to. set the poor on work/' 
. If there be really no work to be done f&r the 
parish f it may be sometimes had in an adjoining^ 
or neighbouring one ; in which case, if there be 
a proper understanding between the sttrveyors 
and overseers of each, there will be no difficulty. 
In aid of these operations^ the magistrates in 
their sisssions should set forward all public works 
chargeable upon the county ; and should give a 
preference in employment to those parishea which 
are most bm'dened. It shouhl, by no means, be 
permitted to a manufacturer who cannot, as he 
has been accustomed, get 40s. or 20s. a week^ 
in his own craft, to refuse whatever may be 
gotten in that or any other employment. 
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I need not state to you, sir^ nor to your very 
able coadjutors^ what powers the magistrate has 
for the promotion of this general system of 
industry. 

Surveyors may be compelled to do their duty 
in aid of overseers 3 and no relief should, on any 
account, be given to a pauper who is able, and 
has refused, to work.^ Regular and attentive 
Testry meetings should be held for the purpose 
of aiding and controling the parish officers ; and 
it is to be regretted, that in this respect, and in. 
some others, the legislature has given so little, 
authority to the magistrate. 

It may possibly be said, that this is not a time 
t^use coercive measures, either as to parishes 
or paupers ; but by what other means are the 
poor to be relieved? Where both law and 
justice require exertion, delay ^is unjust and 
illegal. 

. * The foUowiDg IS ao instajMre of the beaeficuJi cooseqaeacet of 
the joint efforts oi oyerseers and surreyors in setung the poor to 
work :— The very intelligeot Supenntendant of all the Brtsto! rostdt 
lately proposed to the Governor of tke Gcn^ Hosp^ of t|m> 
Poor of the city^ to set to work as many as were capable of em- 
ployment. Thirty-nine men were immediately put under his dl* 
re^io* s atid work, suited to the strengtii of each, was allotted to* 
thems atthc sane rate of payment wiih the usual labourers: after 
two days, only five of the thirty-nine remained at their posts. Some 
few, after frndtngthak they would not be further noticed at the hot* 
pift^. I etomed*. spud ben^od to be taken again. Maay others* have , 
since been sent to the same employment, with Rearly the same result. 
This maybe offered as a lesson and esample, pregnant with maivy 
CO <Tefr earveyor «d OveneOD in the kingdom.; • 
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A decisive experiment may perhaps be msule 
in some heavily burdened parish, in which the 
magistrates may exert a benignant personal in- 
terest, to put the whole law strictly and pru- 
dently in force, for the purpose of substituting* 
industry for idleness* *^ By an attention of this 
** kind, in the magistrates of Chester, the poor- 
" rates have, within these few years, been reduced 
<' from eighteen hundred to three hundred per 

annum ; and the same good consequences 

might be reasonably expected elsewhere, from 
" the same care in the management of the poor/* 

These are the words of Mr. Daines Bar ing-* 
ton, written fifty years ago; by the returns in 
1803, I find that the poor-rate for Chester 
amounted to £2701. 

I presume, but with great submission to 
your experience and practical knowledge, that 
I have shewn, as I proposed, that the present too 
general error in relieving the poor in a state 
of idleness is contrary to law, and inconsistent 
with the principles of justice. 

I beg to apologize for such observations as do 
not iminediatelybesLV upon this most interesting* 
subject, and especially as many other topics rela- 
ting to it, which will occur to you, have not been 
touched. I cannot conclude without expressing- 
an earnest wish to make some acknowledgment 
for the very kind attention, which, for upwards 
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of twenty yeati*5l| 1 have received from the ma- 
gistrates of the Barton Regis district in Glou- 
cestershire ; and I am sure that I can propose 
nothing* in so acceptable a shape as that which 
I now offer, in case yoa should think that it has 
any tendency, through your and their hands, to 
diminish the burden under which the country 
is at this time suffering. 

I am, dear Sir, with great repect. 

Your obedient and faithful servant, 

EDMUND GRIFFITH. 
Brhlal, Nov. 6, 1816. 

To Tlios. Grmme^ esq} Oldfmrjf Cnnrt* 
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Article XVI. 

A List of the Premiums and Bounties adjudged 
by the Society, at the Annual Meetings since 
the Publication of the l^lh Volume, viz. 



AtiJie Annual 3feeting in 1814, 

£• s. d. 
rW\0 Sir J. C. llippisley, bart. for 
"■- an Experiment on Fiorin Grass 21 O 
To John Benett, esq; for the best Trea- 
tise on the Commutation of Tithes, 
the Bedfordean Goi.d Medal. 
To Dr. Cogan, a Silver Bedford- 
EAN Medal, as a testimony of the 
high respect of the Society for past 

services. 
To Mr. King, statuary, of Walcot- 
House, for a Plaster Bust of the late 
Vice-President, Mr. Billingsley, 
presented by him, a Silver Bed- 
FORDEAN Medal. 
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To Rev, Robt . Hoblyn, for )a Treatise 

on the Diseases in Wheat, a piece 

of Plate, value - - - 15 15 

To John Benetty esq; for 1st premium 

at the Ploughing Match, 1814, -650 
To Philip^ Whitaker, esq; 2d ditto - 8 3 
To George Rogers, manager of Ist 

Plough, a Coat and buttons, and - 1 1 
To John Newman, 2d ditto, a Coat and 

buttons. 
To six other Ploughmen - * 1 10 

To George Ford,. 1st premium for 

Shearing, a Coat and buttons, and 110 
To Abraham Ford, 2d ditto, a Coat 

and buttons. 
To Thomas Tyley, 8d ditto, a Jacket 

and buttons. 
To two other Shearers - - 15 

To Jas, Tyley, for bringing 30 sheep 

for the Experiment' -^ - , - 2 2 
To John Benett, esq; for raising a 

crop of Turnips for spring feeding 10 10 
To C. Gordon Gray, eBq;^for the best 

sample of neat Cattle for breeding 10 10 
To Robert Hughes, esq; for the best 

fat Ox . - - .-880 

To ditto, for a spayM Heifer - 8 8 
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To his Grace the Dake of Beaufort, 

for second best fat Ox - - 4 4 

To John Benett, esq; for a fat Ox, a 

bounty of- • - •-33 
To ditto, for a fat Cow ' - - 5 5 <l 
To ditto, for the best fat Heifer -880 
To Charles Gordon Gray, esq; for the 

best fat Steer - - - - 10 10 
To Mr, Richard Brooke, for a fat Cow 5 
To H. Big^, esq; for a pen of South- 
Down Ewes - • - * 10 10 
To Mr, Isaac Kendall, for 2d best ditto 3 3 
To Wm, Tinker, esq; for exhibiting a 

pen of Merino Ewes - - 6 6 

To ditto, for exhibiting a Merino 

Ram, and three Wetbdrs - * 3 3 O 
To ditto, for exhibiting the finest fleece 

from a Biitish Ram ^ - • 5 5 
To Wm. Tinker, esq; for e.%htbiting 

the finest fleece from a British Ewe 3 3 
To Mr, D. Hiiyward, for exhibiting 

the best fat Wether 8he«rp - 6 6 

To John Wiltshire, esq; second. best 

ditto - - ^ ' ^330 

To John Cann, esq; for exhibiting the 

best fat Ewe - - - .440 
To an unknown exhibitor of a Devon 

0^, 650 
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To Mr. C. Garrett, for exhibiting six 

fiiw-woolled Rams - - - 10 

To the Old-Cleeve Female Friendly 

Society 10 10 

To Robt. Pinckney, for 45 years faith- 
ful servitude • - - • 3 3. 

To ditto, as labourer in husbandry > 3 3 

To John Parsons, for 56 years faithful 

servitude • - - . -330 

To Hug^h Carson, the Inventor of a 

Wind-Mill . - ^ - -500 

To unknown exhibitor of a Picjce of 

Mechanism - - - -.560 

To Mary Long, for reaping Wheat. 2 2 



* • 
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At the Annual Meeting in 1816. 



To Rev. W. B. Barter, for the culti- 
vation of Fiorin Grass -' - 10 10 

ToWxM. Dyke, esq; for folding: the 
greatest number and most profitable 
sort of Sheep, a premium of - 10 10 
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To Rev. Sir Charles Rich, bart. for 
breeding and keeping the greatest 
number of the most profitable sort 
Sheep, a premium of - - 10 10 O 

To Wm. Tinker, esq; forraising a crop 
6{ Swedish Turnips, a bounty of 6 6 O 

To Rev. J. Cockin, for the discovery 

of 8t new Manure, a premium of 5 6 

To Mr. John Bason, for exhibiting the 
best Bull and Cow, and offspring, 
the President's premium - - 21 

To Mr. John Walker, for a similar ex- 
hibition; a bounty of - - 5 6 

To Mr. George Garlick, for the best 

fat Ox, a premium of - -880 

To Mr. Jas. Smith, for a fat Ox, a 

bounty of -- - -500 

To ditto, for the best Cow, a premium of 4 4 

To Mr. John Walker, for the best fat 

Heifer, a premium of - - 10 10 O 

To Mr. Robt. Hughes, for a fat Cow, 

a bounty of- - - -830 

To Mr. John Eason, for exhibiting 

, 3 Heifers for breeding, a bounty of 5 5 

To C. Codrington, esq; for tlie best fat 

Wether Slieep, a premium of - 6 6 O 

To *** Stephens, for a remarkably fat 

Ewe, a bounty of - - - 3 3 
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£. s. d. 

To* Abraham Ford, lat premium for 

Shearing (with a Coat and buttons) 1 1 0* 

To Thomas Tyley, 2d ditto, a Coat 
and buttons. 

To SamL Scrivep^^Sd ditto, a Jacket 
and buttons. 

To James Weeks, for Shearing, a gra- 
tuity of -- , - -07© 

To James Tyley, for bringing 20 

sheep for the above Experiment 2 2 ^ 

Xo*** Tyley, (a lad,) for dexterity 
in \yinding the Fleeces at ditto, a 
gratuity of - - - -050 

To Ann Smith, for reaping 7 acres of 

Wheat, a premium of - - 2 2 

To Richard Shad well, for 40 years 

faithful Servitude, a premium of 3 3 

To George Frend, a labourer in hus- 
bandry, a premium of - - 3 3 

To JMr. Pope, of Bristol, for exhibiting 
his mechanical contrivances, as ap- 
plicable to Wheel Carriages, a 
bounty of - - - -SOO 

£133 8 6 
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RECAPITULATION. 

JC. .5. dm 

Aiuouut of Premiums and Bounties 

jfiven at tbe respective Anuual 

Meetings from 1777 to 1813, both 

iuclusive - . - - 3857 18 6 

Amount of Premiums and Bounties 

g'iven at the Annual Meeting 18 14 218 2 O 
Ditto ... - 1815 132 80 



£4208 9 O 



Exclusive of five. Gold Bedfordean Medals, 

and seven Silver ditto. 
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